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INTRODUCTION. 



At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of Cornell University, 
held June 17, 1885, the following letter of resignation of the 
presidency was presented by President White : — 

To the Board of Trustees of Cornell University ; — 

Gentlemen : The present meeting completes twenty years 
since'with our dear and venerated friend, Ezra Cornell, I took 
part in securing the charter of the University, submitted its plan 
of organization, and entered this honorable Board. And now 
in accordance with a purpose long since formed, I hereby pre- 
sent my resignation as President and Professor of History. 

In doing so allow me to thank you for the steady and hearty' 
support you have given me during all these years, and to say 
that the labors and cares necessarily attendant upon such a form- 
ative period have been more than compensated by the kindness 
of Trustees, Faculty, alumni, and students. 

The University is at least in such condition that its future may 
well be considered secure. Thanks to your wise administration, 
its endowment has been developed beyond our expectations, its 
debt extinguished, its equipment made ample, its Faculty in- 
creased until it is one of the largest and most effective in our 
country, and an undergraduate body brought together which 
by its numbers and spirit promises all that we can ask for the 
future. 

But whatever pride we may take in the growth of the insti- 
tution under our care, I feel that we have a far greater cause for 
satisfaction in the triumph here and elsewhere of those principles 
in which our University was founded and which, in some respects, 
it was the first to represent. Among the facts resulting from 
these principles I may name the consolidation of resources for 
higher education ; a closer union between the advanced and the 
general educational system of the State ; unsectarian control ; 
the equal eligibility of all candidates for trusteeships and pro- 
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fessorships, irrespective of sectarian or partisan connections ; the 
presentation of various courses of study, each carefully framed 
to give a discipline and culture suited to the different characters, 
needs, and aims of various classes of students ; the placing of all 
students in all courses on an equal footing as regards privileges; 
the development especially of a well planned course in History 
and Political and Social Science adapted to the practical needs 
of men worthily ambitious in public affairs ; the more thorough 
presentation of the leading modern literatures, especially that of 
our own tongue ; full attention to technical studies both on the 
scientific and practical side ; and, in general, the steady effort to 
abolish monastic government and pedantic instruction. All these 
ideas and tendencies, of which our University has been a leading 
champion, and for which it incurred in its early days much op- 
position and some obloquy, have now so far taken hold upon 
the leading American universities that their speedy and complete 
triumph is certain. 

At two different periods when about to leave the country for 
a time I have placed my resignation in your hands, and you 
have not thought best to accept it. I now contemplate another 
absence from the country in obedience to what seems to me a 
duty, and must respectfully insist that I be now permanently 
relieved and my resignation finally accepted. 

Although I have but reached what is generally known as the 
middle period of life, I feel entitled to ask that the duties hither- 
to laid upon me be now transferred to another and that I be left 
free to take measures for the restoration of my health and 
strength and to carry out certain other plans of work to which 
I have for several years looked forward with longing, and which 
I hope can be made eventually useful to the University and pos- 
sibly to the public at large. 

In thus taking leave of an institution which has become very 
dear to me, permit me to suggest that there are many reasons 
why the Board should provide for the election of my successor 
at the earliest moment consistent with a proper choice. Who- 
ever he rrmy be, may I not also ask for him the same hearty 
' support that has been extended to me ? 

With renewed thanks for these years of cooperation and sup- 
port and for the personal friendship which has been extended to 
me in such full measure, 
I remain, 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 

Andrew D. White. 
Cornell University, 

June 17th, 1885. 
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The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the Trustees, fifteen members being present : — 

The resignation by Andrew D. White of the Presidency of 
Cornell University becomes an era in its history. For twenty 
years he had devoted his best exertions, energy, and industry, 
his large intellect and loyal zeal to the organization and growth 
of this institution. The project once conceived, he, hand in 
hand with its benefactor and founder, pressed it to a successful 
issue. Their dreams have been realized and their efforts 
crowned with noble and generous results. 

How great have been the cares, anxieties, and labors of Mr. 
White during those twenty years few if any can realize; how 
large and generous his benefactions, equally bestowed on the 
University and its students, few will ever know. How beauti- 
fully he has created for us friends by his social and personal 
character, how great has been his influence in our behalf, is 
become a part of our history. 

During these twenty years the respect and affection of all con- 
nected with the University towards him has grown and strength- 
ened. The purity of his character, blamelessness of his life, his 
noble ambition, his generous and self-sacrificing devotion to the 
cause of education, his wisdom and kindness of heart have made 
his name and presence very near and dear to all his associates. 

It is a matter for congratulation that during this long period 
of time the utmost confidence has been extended to him by the 
trustees as a body and by the members as individuals. He has 
always had their generous support, his services have been by 
them highly appreciated, and mutual respect and esteem have 
always existed between the President and its members. 

The Trustees, in common with the public, deeply regret the 
personal considerations which have made this resignation, as 
Mr. White believes, a matter of duty to himself. But it will 
always be a pleasant thought that regrets for such necessity are 
mutual and that no unkind remembrances will accompany or 
follow the act. 

Let us hope that in the near future, after a period of needed 
change and rest, our honored friend may renew his relations to 
the University, in a more congenial and less exacting position, 
and give to us the- prestige of his high character and attain- 
ments. 

Let us also hope that his successor may be able to follow in 
the path marked out by him and magnify the work so wisely 
begun and continued during the whole of his administration. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in consenting to accept President White's res- 
ignation, the Board not only sincerely regret the causes which 
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prompt his separation from the chief office of the University as 
its intellectual teacher, adviser, and friend, but trust and 
believe that his interest in its welfare will continue for all time 
to come. 

Resolved, That with this end in view we desire that he ac- 
cept the nomination of the Board to act as Honorary President 
of the University. 

Resolved, That for the reasons set forth in his letter to the 
Board of Trustees, the resignation of President White be ac- 
cepted, the resignation not to take effect until the commence- 
ment of the next university year, in September, 1885. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of this State be and is hereby 
requested to amend the charter of Cornell University so as to 
make Andrew D. White, the first President of the University, a 
member of the Board of Trustees for life. 

Though President White frequently expressed his purpose in 
regard to the Honorary Presidency and the Trusteeship for life, 
yet no communication that could be made a matter of record 
was received from him before his departure for Europe. A 
note was therefore addressed to him, calling attention to the 
fact that he had given no official reply to the special request of 
the Trustees of June 17th. In response to this note the fol- 
lowing letter was received. 

Paris, Dec. 22, 1885. 
Chas. Kendall Adams, LL.D., President, etc. : — 

My Dear Sir: — Referring to your letter of December 5th, 
just received, I appreciate in the hightest degree the confidence 
and kindness shown by the Trustees in unanimously electing me 
to the Honorary Presidency of the University, and for this, as for 
the other tokens of good will which they have showered upon 
me, shall always cherish sincere gratitude. But I feel obliged to 
decline the especial honor above referred to on various grounds 
— the most important being the consideration that there should 
not even seem to be any division in the executive responsibility. 

As to another feature in their action, — while I feel not less 
grateful for it — it seems my duty to decline that also. I refer to 
the resolution requesting the State Legislature to make me — by 
amending the charter — a Trustee for life. 

While I greatly prize the close personal and official relations 
which have so long existed between the members of the Board 
and myself, as well as the opportunity to aid them in continuing 
the development of the University, and you in your administra- 
tion of it, my dislike to special legislation of the sort required, 
and my distrust regarding the precedent which would thus be 
established, oblige me to request and even to insist that no such 
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effort be made, and that the resolution be allowed to rest simply 
as a most striking expression of confidence. Will you please to 
renew to the Trustees the sincere expression of my thanks ? 

I remain 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 

Andrew D. White. 

At a special meeting of the Faculty of the University 
convened on Wednesday afternoon, June 17, the following min- 
ute was, by unanimous vote, placed on record : — 

We have read with deep emotion the letter of this date, in 
which President White resigns his positions as President and 
Professor of History in this University. While we can but ad- 
mit the justice of his claim to be released from the heavy labors 
borne by him in these offices for nearly twenty years, it is im- 
possible for us without sorrow to think of the sundering of a 
relation which has lasted since the earliest existence of the Uni- 
versity, has formed an essential part in the official life of every 
one of us, and on his side has been sustained with great wisdom 
and great labor, with an inexhaustible enthusiasm, with con- 
stant self-sacrifice, and with unceasing anxiety for, the sound 
growth and welfare of the University. We desire to express to 
him our sense of the large and far-seeing spirit with which, in 
association with Ezra Cornell, he laid the foundations of the 
University ; of the energy, sagacity and success with which, 
surviving his venerated associate, he has since wrought in build- 
ing up the University to its present prosperity ; of the generous 
attitude which he has maintained toward the Faculty in all mat- 
ters of administration ; and of the strong and inspiring influence 
which he has exerted upon the body of undergraduates and 
alumni. It would be a source of profound gratification to us if, 
while relieving himself of executive work, he would still consent 
to remain with us as a part of the teaching body of the Univer- 
sity, giving to us in our deliberations the benefit of his ripe ex- 
perience, and to future classes of our students the same instruc- 
tion and stimulation in historical work that have been enjoyed 
by all classes that have thus far been graduated from the Uni- 
versity. In any event, we beg him to be assured that in retir- 
ing from the Presidency he bears with him not only our respect 
and gratitude, but our best wishes and our warm personal re- 
gard. 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni, held at Ithaca on June 
17, 1885, the following resolutions were adopted by a unani- 
mous and rising vote : — 

Whereas, It has become known to the associate alumni of 
Cornell University, now assembled in annual session, that it has 
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seemed best to our honored President, Andrew D. White, to 
resign his high charge, compelled thereto by imperative need of 
rest and watchfulness over his health, it is 

Resolved, That the members of this association, while deeply- 
conscious of the weakness of formal expression and the inability 
of words to voice our feeling, do hereby express our deep regret 
and profound sorrow that such a step has been found necessary. 
There is mingled, however, with our sadness at his resignation, 
a thought of congratulation to him and to ourselves when we 
bring to mind the rounded completeness of twenty years of un- 
selfish' devotion to our University, whose success and proud posi- 
tion are so largely owing to his jealous care and wise counsel- 
ings. We would further express our joy that his valued counsel 
will yet remain to us and would all unite in the prayer that 
many years of usefulness may be vouchsafed to him. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees held on June 18, the 
following resolution was adopted : — 

Resolved, That a special meeting of this Board be held at the 
Cornell Library Building at 7.30 o'clock p. m. on Monday, July 
13, or at a date as near that time as may be found in the opin- 
ion of the Executive Committee most convenient, for the purpose 
of electing a President of the University to succeed Andrew D. 
White, resigned, and for the purpose of transacting such other 
matters of business as may then be offered. 

At the meeting held pursuant to the above resolution, sixteen 
members of the Board were present, and fifteen ballots were cast 
for President of the University. Of these twelve were cast 
for Charles Kendall Adams, and he was accordingly declared 
elected. A committee consisting of Trustees White, Sage and 
Boardman was appointed to communicate the action of the Board 
to the President elect. 

In response to the official communication informing him of his 
election, Mr. Adams sent the following letter of acceptance: — 

Ithaca, N. Y., July 21. 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication informing me officially of my election to the 
office of President of Cornell University. Before accepting the 
grave responsibility of this important trust I have felt it necessary 
to make a somewhat careful personal examination of the condi- 
tion and prospects of the University. Fortunately my famil- 
iarity with its history and its general condition has made such an 
examination an easy task. My investigations have confirmed 
the good impressions I had formed. The foundations of the 
University appear to me broad and strong. Its scope has been 
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well defined. Its buildings, its library, and its apparatus are in 
good condition. It is fortunate in having an able and united 
Faculty. Its financial condition, thanks to the munificent gen- 
erosity of its benefactors and the wisdom of its governing offi- 
cers, is such as to give ample encouragement to the hope of 
still further development in the future. I should not dare to 
assume the responsibilities of directing these educational forces 
but for encouraging assurances of cooperation from the Faculty 
and the honorable Board of Trustees. But such assurances have- 
not been wanting, and, therefore, in full view of the great and 
solemn importance of my decision, I accept the high office with 
which the Trustees of the University have honored me. In tak- 
ing up these new duties it is my prayer and my hope that Di- 
vine wisdom will bless our common efforts to the welfare of the 
University and the advancement of all good learning. 
I have the honor to be 

Very sincerely and truly yours, 

' Charles Kendall Adams. 
To the Hon. Andrew D. White, LL.D., President of the Uni- 
versity and Chairman of the Committee. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held on the 18th 
of August the question of the time of the Inauguration of Pres- 
ident Adams and of the semi-annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees was referred to a special committee, with power to 
make such provisions as would best suit the convenience of 
members of the Board. After some correspondence the com- 
mittee fixed upon the 19th of November as the day for the 
Inauguration, the meeting of the Trustees to be held on the 
day following. 

Provision having been made for holding the ceremonies of 
Inauguration in Armory Hall at 2 o'clock, on the nineteenth of 
November, all the regular exercises of the University were sus- 
pended on that day by special announcement. At half-past 
one o'clock the procession was summoned together by the " In- 
augural March," composed for the occasion by Harry Falkenau, 
Master of the Chime. The procession was formed in the fol- 
lowing order : The Freshmen met in front of Morrill Hall; the 
Sophomores in front of the McGraw building; the Juniors in 
front of White Hall; the Seniors and Special Students in front 
of the Chemical and Physical Laboratory; the Faculty, Trus- 
tees and invited guests in front of Sibley College. Under the 
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direction of Professor Schuyler, who acted as Marshal of the 
Day, and preceded by the 54th Regiment Band, of Rochester 
the procession, numbering about eight hundred, marched to 
Armory Hall and were seated at a few minutes after two o'clock. 
The following was the 

Programme. 

Music — Te Detan, sung by the Ithaca Quartette. 

Prayer — By the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., Bishop of 

Central New York. 
Music — By the Orchestra, 
Address in behalf of the Trustees — By the Hon. Erastus 

Brooks. 
Address in behalf of the Students — By Mr. A. S. Norton, 

President of the Senior Class. 
Address in behalf of the Alumni — By John Frankenheimer, 

Esq., President of the Society of Alumni. 
Address in behalf of the Faculty — By Prof. W. D. Wil- 
son, D.D, LL.D, L.H.D. 
Music — By the Orchestra. 
Presentation of the Charter and the Seal — By the Hon. 

Henry W. Sage, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
Acceptance of the Charter and the Seal — By President 

Charles Kendall Ad-ams. 
Ode— By Prof. W. G. Hale ; sung by the Cornell Glee Club. 
Inaugural Address. 
Music — By the Orchestra. 
Benediction — By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Huntington. 



EXERCISES OF INAUGURATION. 



After the singing of the Te Deum there was offered the fol- 
lowing 

Prayer by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Huntington. 

Almighty and Everlasting God, Father of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, from whom alone all Life and Light come, we praise and 
worship Thee. Without Thee nothing is strong, nothing is" 
holy; for Thou hast laid the foundations of the earth in their 
order ; the heavens are the work of Thy hands ; Thou hast set 
the stars in their places. By the breath of Thy Spirit there is a 
spirit in man, Thy child, and Thine inspiration hath given him 
understanding. Let the words of our mouths and the medita- 
tions of our hearts be now and ever acceptable in Thy. sight, O 
Lord, our Strength and our Redeemer! 

For all the benefits of good learning, for the heritage of an- 
cient wisdom handed down from generation to generation, for 
the awakening of men's minds in these later days, for the ven- 
erable and sacred trusts of liberty and law, for every increase 
of true knowledge* and every faithful labor of discovery and in- 
vention, for the schools and colleges of this land, for right- 
eous enterprise, consecrated wealth, gracious charities, and for 
all the real advancements of mankind, we give Thee hearty and 
humble thanks, — for all precious things come of Thee. 

We especially acknowledge Thy great goodness in the plant- 
ing and the enlargements of this University. Continue forth 
to it this mercy of Thy Providence, we beseech Thee, blessing 
its guardians, its government, its officers of discipline and edu- 

13 
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cation, and all its benefactors. Direct them in all their counsels 
with Thy most gracious favor, and further them with Thy con- 
tinual help, that in all their works begun, continued and ended 
in Thee, they may glorify Thy holy name, and finally by Thy 
mercy obtain everlasting life. ,. _"~ 

Grant Thy heavenly favor in particular, we entreat Thee, to 
this our brother who is called and is this day set apart to be its 
head, whom we bless in Thy name. Make him to be in all 
things a willing and obedient servant of Thy perfect will. Make 
him to be humble and modest and constant in his administra- 
tion, reverent towards Thee and Thy Scriptures and all holy 
things, fearless in duty, wise in action and in word, devout with- 
out hypocrisy, forbearing without partiality, so merciful that 
he be not too remiss, so executing justice that he forget not 
mercy, a wholesome example to all those who shall be com- 
mitted to his charge, in conversation, in purity, in courage, so 
that faithfully fulfilling his course to the end he may receive at 
Thy hand the crown which fadeth not away. 

O Lord God, who wiliest that the sons of men should be 
brought up in the keeping of Thy holy word, pour down per- 
petually, we pray Thee, the gifts of Thy loving kindness upon 
this place, that all who shall be gathered and trained here may 
be established in every virtue and every grace. Open Thou their 
minds to receive and hold fast all truth. Quicken the sense of their 
consciences. Illuminate the eyes of their understandings with 
the bright beams of Thy Spirit, that they may daily grow in the 
knowledge of Him in whom are hid all the treasures of that 
wisdom which is pure and peaceable. Cast forth out of them 
whatever displeaseth Thee, all hardness of heart, unbelief, pro- 
faneness, uncleanness, intemperance, contempt of Thine ordi- 
nances, rebellion at Thy rule, and whatever exalteth itself in 
opposition to Thy holy commandments. This also, O Spirit of 
Grace, who didst impart to man intellectual and spiritual light 
at the first creation as the consummation of Thy workmanship, 
we fervently implore, — that human things may not in any of 
them prejudice such as are divine, neither that from the unlock- 
ing of the gates of sense and the kindling of a greater natural 
light any darkness of spiritual incredulity or doubt may arise in 
their minds towards Divine mysteries ; but rather that, having 
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their hearts thoroughly cleansed from errors and vanities, but 
subject and perfectly given up to the divine Oracles, and know- 
ing that none shall enter into the kingdom of heaven except by 
becoming a little child, they may always render unto knowledge 
the things of knowledge, and unto faith the things that are 
faith's. 

Send abroad bountiful blessings to Thy great Family of all 
the nations of the earth. Exalt this our nation by a pure pat- 
riotism and homage to law, by disinterested rulers and a godly 
people. Reconcile all classes to one another by the spirit of 
the Son of Man. Incline the hearts of employers and those 
whom they employ to mutual fairness and good will. Save us 
from helpless poverty and ill-gotten riches. Remember those 
who by reason of misfortune are forgotten, or by reason of 
weakness are overtasked. Turn the hearts of the children to 
the fathers, and of the fathers to the children. Make wedlock 
sacred and steadfast. And may the Vine which Thy Right 
Hand has planted stretch its branches to the seas, and yield its 
fruits to all the brotherhood of mankind. 

These petitions and intercessions we commend to Thy ever- 
lasting love through our Saviour, Thy Son Christ, 'blessed for- 
ever more, saying as he hath taught us, — 

Our Father, who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, forever and ever. — Amen. 
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Address of the Hon. Erastus Brooks in Behalf of the 
Trustees. 

Mr. President, Trustees, Faculty, Alumni, and Students : — 

The hour of the day. the precedence due to the new Presi- 
dent, and the long services to be held admonish me that it is 
due to time and place and others who are to take part in these 
prescribed inaugural proceedings that I should present at pres- 
ent but a brief part of the address prepared by me in the spe- 
cial name of the Trustees of the University, past and present, 
and of all those who are interested in Cornell University.* 

While here to-day I am reminded of the return of Ulysses 
to the classic and ancient Ithaca after his twenty years' absence 
at the siege of Troy. You remember that his marvelous ad- 
ventures had so changed his appearance that even his wife, 
who all these years had mourned his absence, did not recognize 
him, and it was not until he had drawn his bow, which no 
man but he could master, that Ulysses was known to be himself 
again. Remembering the changes on this hill in our modern 
Ithaca in the past twenty years, I see little or nothing of old- 
time beginnings, — nothing indeed but wonderful changes in 
form, substance, and reality. All that was in Xature rough and 
rocky, as hard to climb as the hill of difficulty in the Pilgrim's 
Progress, — all that then seemed forbidding to common effort 
for use or ornament, — has been transformed in twenty years 
into a paradise of order and beauty, and in one form or another 
made the abode of attractive domestic homes and convenient 
halls for study. The garden and grove in the suburbs of Athens, 
known as the Academy, where Plato taught and his followers 
learned, — the favored resort of those who loved meditation and 
philosophy, — were the gift of Cimon, as the hills we see were 

* The report here published is the whole of the address prepared, at the special request 
the Board of Trustees, by Mr. Brooks, one of the charter members of the University. 
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the gift of Cornell. The munificent Cimon embellished Athens 
and opened the gardens of the Academy to the people. The 
practical and munificent Cornell not only embellished his 
native town but founded "an Institution where any person can 
find instruction in any study," and " in any study " meant and 
means sound learning in all studies. The one was a real-life 
workingman of our time and country, and the other belongs 
rather to a remote and classic age. 

While in many ways in study and politics and governments 
old things have passed away and all things have become new, 
we must not undervalue the past. In art and courage, in 
work and patience, in faith in the future, where there was little 
or no divine light in the present, in the training and philosophy 
of thought — in a word, in the human mind and heart — only by 
continued cultivation and greater knowledge has the world 
moved forward. The larger intuition, genius, or talent has not 
been visible. The lost arts every now and then come to light, 
showing the skill and wisdom of the past ages. Nevertheless 
the world does move, and in this fact the men and women of 
to-day and here have their greatest interest. We must preserve 
what is good in the past, but never forgetting that eternal pro- 
gress is the law of our being. 

One evidence of this advance is a more liberal faith in religious 
liberty abroad, and I am therefore glad to read the recent words 
of Cardinal Manning: "No system of popular education which 
is not based upon the visible facts of religious divisions, and ' 
which does not provide for full liberty of conscience can adapt 
itself to the kingdom." 

This may not be important here; but in England, our old 
mother land, it means in time, in some form, a disestablished 
Church, but not a Church without endowments, nor a Church 
which if true to itself will separate true religion from research 
and study in all that belongs to the great first cause of our be- 
ing, nor to any thing which belongs to moral or physical science. 
Recently we have seen the endowment of three American Fel- 
lowships by Professor Tyndall, one at Yale, one at Columbia, 
and one at the University of Pennsylvania, and this record 
simply means that all that belongs to natural science at home 
and abroad is to be studied with an enthusiasm that will rather 
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encourage, if wisely investigated, the real Christianity born of 
the Creator, and resting upon the life and character and espec- 
ially upon the direct teachings and example of the Son of God. 
The gift of Tyndall, principal and interest, is the sum of $32,- 
400 and was the amount of his earnings as a lecturer in the 
United States. On this last topic let me say, fully and heartily 
approving the last words of President White to the students of 
1885, — and I think these are the thoughts and wishes of all the 
Trustees, — that we but voice his own expressions in regard 
to the real but liberal Christianity taught from week to 
week in the Sage Chapel, when he said: "If I thought that this 
University was simply to strengthen your intellect, I would 
pray that all these buildings might slide down this hill and 
into yonder lake. It is the object of Cornell University to 
strengthen men, both intellectually and morally. In no other 
place in this country is there such a course presented as here. 
Attend them all. You cannot but receive an impetus that will 
help to elevate your manliness and religious character." 

This is the first meeting of the full Board of Trustees since 
the address of the President of the University. The welcome 
to its new President was shown by the votes of the Trustees 
when the necessary election took place. We hail and honor 
both the rising and the setting sun, — the one now our Honorary 
President, whose last words were to the students, — your and their 
tried friend of twenty years. All around us are the noblest 
evidences of his faith both in Cornell as it was, as it is, and as 
he contributed so largely to make it, and especially as it is in 
the successor whom he knew, and who above any other man 
was the man of his choice, and of our choice in the light of his 
experience. The cordial welcome which distinguished the 
President's recent reception by the Faculty and students, and 
the hearty thanks to the latter, in his own words, for " the evi- 
dent disposition to promote in all practical ways the good order 
of the University," and " for the spirit discovered here," we be- 
lieve is but the foreshadowing of t"he future. The past is secure; 
and the present, in the number and character of new students, 
and in the work of those who are now here (the number, 612, 
being larger than ever before), gives promise that in the progress 
of events the future will better the past. Cornell will take no 
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step backward. Her young men, recalling the past, will neither 
be discouraged by poverty where it exists, nor too much en- 
couraged by riches where there is wealth. Inherited honors of 
high places, like inherited riches, are often in this free land a 
stumbling block to promotion. 

" Worth makes the man" and always, if it be real worth, step 
by step, year by year, men advance until success or failure be- 
comes certain. This advance has been seen in our fellowships 
and scholarships, University and State. In all of these we see 
increased numbers, until for State scholars free education is af- 
forded to more than two hundred pupils, with the door open to 
as many more, and until, as the natural inspiration of estab- 
lished fellowship and scholarship work, there is a higher grade 
of preparation and more competition for the honors and rewards 
of scholarship than ever before. The Trustees desire to see 
every Assembly District in the State represented by at least one 
State scholar, who comes here in the two-fold evidence of his 
own success and the pride of the people of the district who 
send him. 

Of the Fellowships and Scholarships we must not forget how 
and when they were established. We owe them, first of all, to 
the necessities of the University. In this way, as so often in 
the life-work of people and nations, our real poverty Jn 1872 is 
not only the source of our present benefactions but the promise 
of future honors from the same source for all time to come. It 
was at the Trustees' meeting, held November 23, 1872, that in 
consequence of this suffering for the means of support Ezra 
Cornell made a special gift of $70,000. President White; 
Henry W. Sage, Hiram Sibley and John McGraw added $20,- 
000 each to this gift. The purpose was " to provide suitable 
instruction and equipment, without sacrificing the landed prop- 
erty of the University.'' 

All honor and sincere thanks to his and their large" generos- 
ity in saving this landed property, the whole of it then and now 
an absolute necessity for future support. It was this timely gift 
that lifted us from very dense darkness into that almost instant 
brightness which at once imparted the fondest hopes and re- 
vealed the clearest light. This $150,000, be it remembered, is 
the source of our fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds, and 
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it was resolved by the donors as trustees to establish them, 
whenever " the finances of the University shall permit, for 
meritorious and needy students or other benefactions." 

This large gift in 1872 I may say saved to the University 
nearly ten times the amount given, as otherwise the land, which 
is the source of nearly all our income, would have been sacrificed 
for the then and now pressing work. The interest of this free- 
will offering yields substantially all the support required for our 
fellowships and scholarships, and I need not add that like boun- 
ties from other friends will increase these desirable honors and 
benefactions for those who need them. Harvard has, large and 
small, 128 scholarships and fellowships, Yale 22, Columbia 21, 
Johns Hopkins 58, Princeton 9, but these numbers give no 
correct indication of their real value. 

Of Finances and Economics. — At the present time I may con- 
gratulate the friends of the University that they are in that most 
blessed state for institutions, churches or people, of being out of 
debt; but in a University there is always, with the passing cloud 
in the sky and the temptation for creating expenditures, debts 
crippling the real needs of the present by commitments to the 
uncertain future. A wise man or corporation will always live 
within his or its means. About nine-tenths of the sources of in- 
come for this University, it must be remembered, is apart from 
tuition fees paid by students, and it is because we have this in- 
come from lands, endowments, and personal benefactions that 
we impose upon ourselves in the form of obligations far more 
than the law imposes upon us. I need not add that in the nat- 
ural wants of a college there is always room for more, whether 
it be in departments, studies, books, buildings, and especially is 
this true of income, teachers' salaries, and honors. The best of 
us in this struggling world, like Oliver, are always asking for more, 
and when the little of yesterday is made the much of to-day we 
are still looking for a little more the day after. As Americans, 
young or old, we are an aspiring, aggressive, pushing, restless, 
determined people, and hence it is that with so many life is 
short* and time is short, and there is so much that in both 
is brief and uncertain. 

* About twenty-two and a half in each one thousand people die in this State, where the 
mortality should not exceed seventeen or eighteen, and in perfect living of air or diet 
ought not to be more than fifteen. 
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Daniel Webster once said to me, when a young admirer of 
his in the city of Washington, and after I had written columns 
of my country newspaper in his defense from the attack of 
John C. Calhoun on Mr. Webster's public conduct during the 
war of 1812-15, — "My young friend, I passed twenty years 
of my life in learning to discard words, and I want you to profit 
by my example." My vanity, I confess, suffered at the time, 
but thereafter most of my metaphors, comparisons, and illustra- 
tions, rhetoric and hypercriticisms, disappeared. I did profit 
by the teacher, the lessons and the example, and most of us 
who are not brief enough may at least in our correspondence 
and conversation, addresses and compositions, learn to discard 
the use of too many words. In a hundred ways silence is not 
only golden but more expressive than words, and apart from all 
the natural calamities, follies, and blunderings of every day life 
there may be too much speaking. 

" Words are like leaves and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found." 

Too many Colleges. — Cornell is among the twenty-two lite- 
rary colleges in the State, and the number is far too many for 
the best systems of complete education. This one is among 
the youngest of these schools of learning, and we believe it to 
be among the best in the State or country, and as trustees, fac- 
ulty, students, and friends, we shall be disappointed, judging by 
its past growth and present advance, if it is not for all purposes 
of education kept in the front rank of the oldest and best col- 
leges in the land. 

We desire, however, in our growth rather to be right than to 
be fast, while not unmindful of the two facts that almost every- 
thing in our land tends to rapid transit and growth. But, if we 
are to be abreast of the times, there must be constant life, move- 
ment, and progress here. 

The old-time teaching of fifty years gone by meant little in 
real college work but lessons in Greek and Latin literature, in- 
terpreted and scanned in prose and verse. Certainly there was 
very little of past or present history, still less of what is now 
known as scientific work. Even at the English Cambridge there 
was but a limited amount of mathematics. But the Greek and 
Latin, as men learned them aforetime, were full of memories, 
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histories, biographies, as in the lives of Plutarch. The Greek was 
not only the original of the New Testament, but the old Bible 
was first translated into the Greek tongue. It is in the language 
of St. Paul and the tongue of Greek orators and writers — of 
Paul, and Plato, and Thucydides, — it is in the Latin tongue, 
the language of the Roman law, of the forum, and of some of 
the greatest orators and discoverers, that we find the story of 
what has been called the golden age of history. The oldest 
Latin school in the United States is still kept up in Boston as a 
specialty. Phillips Brooks has recently recorded its history. 
I, as a Massachusetts boy, remember one incident in this history, 
which he may have forgotten, when this even then very old 
school was visited by Governor Barbour, of Virginia, who seemed 
wonderfully impressed with the advance of some of the Bos- 
ton boys who figured upon the Boston stage somewhere 
between 1824 and 1828. There was a trial of platform 
scholarship and skill in the studies of the day. Two of the boys 
were in very different conditions of life, and one of them far be- 
hind in worldly goods, and in what is called " Society ; " but 
this advantage, if it was one, no doubt stimulated the least favored 
of fortune to do his best. "And who is this boy?" said the 
Virginia governor, " And who is his competitor ? " " The for- 
mer," said the principal, "is the son of the President of the Unit- 
ed States, and the boy who has won the prize is the son of the 
man whom you see sawing wood in front of the school-house." 
These two conditions of life and of success admirably illustrate 
what is both so equal and so grand in the common schools of the 
whole country. In just such boys you may if you choose see 
the rising man, and better to him his poverty and his work than 
his mate's prosperity. You remember also, as children of the 
larger growth, Rob Roy's answer to the question: "Who are 
you?" And the answer was, "I am a man!" "A man! That is 
very brief." "And I have no other answer to give " was the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. 

And just here at Cornell is a good place to form the right 
kind of a man; and that kind of a man means not alone the faith, 
hope, and charity which St. Paul so grandly and tersely presents, 
but what also may be expressed in the plainer words of pluck, 
gumption, and a manly ambition to excel in whatever, guided by 
an honest purpose, the hands may find to do. 
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Of our brief age this is to be said to show our youth in com- 
parison with other universities : Harvard came into existence 
in 1636, William and Mary in 1692, Yale in 1700, Princeton in 
1746, King's, now Columbia, in 1754, Liberty Hall, Va., in 
1782; but old St. Andrew's came into life in 1411, and Cam- 
bridge and Oxford in England have an age in excess of 500 
years. 

In passing upon this brief record of times and places let me 
mention the fact, recalling, if possible, the fresh — because some- 
times neglected or forgotten — virtue of George Washington, 
that, in recognition of his great services to his State and to the 
Nation, Virginia gave him a large number of shares in the James 
River and Potomac Navigation Companies, and that Washington 
accepted the gift only upon condition that he might give these 
shares in part towards the endowment of a National University. 
Hence the college which now bears his name in the Old Domin- 
ion, and it was thus christened at the time of his death. Thus it 
was that the Father of his Country, — and more than any one else 
the founder of its liberties, — in his message to Congress in 1797 
said that "The assimilation of the principles, opinions and man- 
ners of the people by the education together of youths from ev- 
ery quarter will greatly increase the prospect of permanence in 
the Union." In his will he points out how such a plan of edu- 
cation would tend to overthrow local prejudices and jealousies. 
Age, Health and Diet. — While speaking of the age of uni- 
versities, I may add that in the greatest educational country of 
the world, which is Germany, there are in the universities 
160 professors between the ages of seventy and ninety years, 
and recently nearly half a score of them were beyond the age 
of eighty-five; and in Paris one, M. Cheveuil, was lecturing 
and conducting experiments in the laboratory close upon the age 
of a hundred, and has now, if living, passed his hundredth 
year. 

And here, too, perhaps better than elsewhere, I may without 
intrusion, — and as one of the State Commissioners of Health, — 
say a word more upon the subject of health, — to which the new 
president in his Annual Address called the attention of the stu- 
dents of this University. Prof. Von Ranke, of large fame, was a 
teacher in Germany at the age of ninety, and may be one now, 
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and Prof.'Elvenick, his junior by a month only, was at work and 
in full vigor of his faculties at the same time. Mark Hopkins 
nearer home is a teacher at eighty-five. We do not as a rule in 
this land live and work to this old age because of many things. I 
shall name but one, but in this resting upon study as well as 
belief founded upon observation. Emerson gives one reason for 
the fact when he says that "the broad avenue of the stomach is 
with all the Anglo race the shortest cut to their hearts.'' Solo- 
mon led the way to this conclusion when, in one of his many 
wise proverbs, he said, " When thou sittest to eat with a ruler 
consider diligently what is before thee ; and put a knife to thy 
throat, if thou be a man given to appetite. Be not desirous of 
his dainties for they are deceitful meat." 

Rapid eating and too much eating, — and this is my health 
lesson to myself and others, — is the great enemy of student life 
and of all life. Louis Cornaro, the Italian, whose book upon 
the right diet and the right kind of living, brief and full of wis- 
dom, I hope is in the library, was no doubt right when he said, 

— what the Psalmist, however, in his time did not quite agree to, 

— that the proper age of a well fed body and of a really temper- 
ate life was not the prescribed limitation of three score and ten 
years, but not less than a round one hundred years, to which age 
one with a good constitution might add twenty years more. 
The natural end should be bodily dissolution, rather than bodily 
decay and waste brought on by a stomach or mind worn out 
by disease. Sir James Thompson gives abundant reason for 
the Cornaro theory of living in his series of popular lectures on 
the right kind of food to eat as adding much to the right kind 
of living. 

From the beginning of this University one of the first 
studies imposed upon the student, in the form of lectures on 
hygiene, has been the proper care of his own health, and the 
result has been a remarkable absence of ordinary mortality 
and an exceptionable presence of personal health. 

If disease should come, the University is well prepared to 
meet it. When the student hospital is built and equipped, 
and educated trained nurses are in service, and the will of the 
loved and lamented Jennie McGraw-Fiske executed, there will 
be the most ample provisions for all students who are unfortu- 
nately ill. 
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Student College-Life and Government. — The example of lib- 
erty here for many years, is, as I know it, in the freedom of stu- 
dent life, in advance of most of the colleges of the country. 
At Harvard the undergraduates are just entering upon closer 
relations with the Faculty. Five seniors, four juniors, three 
sophomores, and two freshmen are now either made or select a 
committee to hold direct conference with the Faculty there in 
the interest of both teachers and taught. 

Time has demonstrated that the world is governed too much, 
and that where there is the least of what is called government 
there may be the best administration, and time has also demon- 
strated that self-government is the best of all, or that kind of gov- 
ernment which is dependent upon individual character and 
duty. In all our lives, whether of government or service, real 
merit is limited to about these three possessions, which belong 
to the brain of every true man and woman : First, integrity of 
character; secondly, industry of pursuit; and, finally, the right 
use of each. The seed thus planted in youth will bear fruit in 
middle life, in old age, and to the end of time. The inner or 
self conscience, under the first head, is the best creator of every 
good life. I need not say that this vital principle needs con- 
stant cultivation of the sentiments and the best education of the 
mind. Moreover where the temperament is not sluggish, and 
the man, in one word, indolent or lazy, this cultivation of what 
is known as conscience stimulates the second, which is neces- 
sity, or what may be called and known as personal work. Be 
it remembered always that in this cultivation of mind and con- 
science 

" Every noble deed is a step towards Heaven. 
Great souls, by nature half divine, soar to the stars 
And hold a near acquaintance with the gods." 

What I wish as layman and observer to impress upon gov- 
erned and governors in college life is simply the true standard 
of right and wrong between man and man and women and 
men of all ages and classes, rather than between young and 
old. Where this standard exists there will not be, — what we 
now too often see, — any want of reverence for years, nor the 
absence of respect for a larger or better experience or for 
greater talents and genius. 
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The mind in these respects is guided by a true heart, a wise 
head, and of itself makes and takes its proper place. True free- 
dom never means a licensed hand nor tongue, nor rude man- 
ners, nor coarseness of any kind. 

I may say I believe that at Cornell there are no masters in 
the sense of bondage, nor servants in the sense of forced sub- 
mission. Criticism, not hypercriticism, is lawful enough and 
proper enough, but with the teacher it does not, and as a rule ought 
not, to mean censure nor animadversion. When it means and 
says the right thing of persons or work, it is simply an impartial 
judgment of the man or the subject. The cynic is never a just 
critic of men nor of work. The stoics who never see any vir- 
tue out of their own creed or class are equally stolid in their 
pretensions of superior wisdom, their supposed freedom from 
all joy and grief, and their assumption that all things are gov- 
erned by unavoidable necessity. Diogenes lying in the dust 
outside the wall of Corinth illustrated this kind of man when 
he refused to talk to Alexander, and, upon the latter asking him 
whether he could do anything for him, answered, after raising 
himself upon his elbow : " Yes ! Get out from between me 
and the sun !" 

Government, Federal and Stale, and Personal Gifts. — We are 
not as Trustees nor as Faculty and students to forget the bounty 
of the Federal and State governments. The former gave 990,- 
000 acres in land scrip to the State, and the State gave all this 
scrip conditionally to Cornell. The Federal government ex- 
acted, " without excluding other scientific and classical studies 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts." The 
purpose was and is " to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the several pursuits of life." 
The State, April 27, 1865, incorporated "The Cornell Univer- 
sity," and set apart for its support the income arising from the 
sale of this land scrip. The exacting conditions were, first, that 
Ezra Cornell should give $500,000 to the University, sec- 
ondly, that agriculture, military tactics and the mechanic aits 
should be primary objects of education, and, thirdly, that it 
should receive without cost for tuition one student annually from 
each Assembly District of the State. To this large bounty of 
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money Mr. Cornell, whose name is always to be remembered 
and honored for his gifts, — and still more for the purpose which 
prompted them, — added two hundred acres of land with the 
buildings upon the land as a part of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the University. 

Cornell's Benefactors. — I need not add that before Cornell 
received an acre of government land the Peoples' College at 
Havana was offered the whole grant if the Trustees there 
would secure an endowment of $170,000 to meet the condi- 
tions of the State law; but patient delay failed to produce the sum 
required. Nor need I say in this presence that each and all of 
Cornell's obligations to the Nation and to the State, to the peo- 
ple and to students, have been fulfilled, and not in the letter of 
"the law alone, but in its entire purpose and spirit. 

By the bounty of another of its Trustees, in 1872, women 
were admitted to the University, above the age of seventeen 
years, on the same terms as men, and like provision was and 
is made for their qualifications and education. Sage College is 
their home now and for all time to come, and in equipment and 
comfort it is in every respect a home worthy of the best scholars 
and the best results — a grand gift from a large-minded man for 
a noble purpose, and one for which all women in this State and 
elsewhere who believe in the higher education for their sex 
ought to be most grateful. Whether we believe in co-education 
or not, those who believe in complete or full education in like 
or in different studies, not less for women than for men, can find 
it here. 

To recount all the benefactors of the University and the gifts 
they have made is not my purpose, but there are names which 
cannot be omitted upon an occasion like this. John McGraw 
and his daughter are two of this class, the former — and he was 
one of the earliest benefactors, — in his building for the teach- 
ing of Natural History; and the latter, Jennie McGraw-Fiske, 
had upon her mind and heart for the University, a Cottage Hos- 
pital to cost $45,000, the Memorial Chapel to cost $20,000, her 
beautiful residence which cost $210,000, while the library which 
was set apart both by will and good will in the remainder of 
her estate and valued at more than $700,000. The institution 
which she loved and honored she meant by word and deed to 
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lead all others by her own helping hand. Those of us who 
were here at or near the beginning of the University organiza- 
tion in 1865 and remember the pealing bells from the hill where 
they discoursed their morning and evening chimes, and those 
who have been here since, will always recall, and with all the 
pleasure which belongs to the double music of the concord of 
sweet sounds and the personal charms of a good life, this first gift 
of Tennie McGraw. Her voice and heart were always in full ac- 
cord with this welcome summons of time for duty, for pleasure, 
or for work. And so also of the many gifts in books and pho- 
tographs of President White and of Goldwin Smith, each of 
them in twenty years of positive service, and the latter, though 
alien born, adding to his gift of time 3,500 choice books when 
books were a real necessity. The full library embraces beyond 
all these the Anthon, Sparks, Bopp, Kelly and May libraries, 
numbering in all more than 56,200 volumes and 15,000 selected 
pamphlets. The McGraw Library fund promises, if the pend- 
ing suit is won, all that three-quarters of a million of dollars can 
buy in the knowledge which belongs to books. 

By the gift of another benefactor and Trustee " The Sibley 
College of Mechanical Engineering " has become as perfect a 
department in all the branches of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering as any in the country. If there is room for any- 
thing better it will come. 

Of this department in the great uses of life too much cannot 
be said. The graduates who have made practical engineering 
their special study have found a steady demand for their 
work, and the demands for service have been made in many 
cases in advance of retirement from their full courses of study. 
No one fact in our more recent experience has afforded me so 
much real pleasure as the frequent calls for work of real value 
from the great workshops of the country. 

And here let me say a few words upon this kind of practical 
education as wholly apart from what are called more profes- 
sional studies. It is not necessary to undervalue the latter any 
more than it is necessary to undervalue or overvalue the uses 
of Greek and Latin in a full course of university education. 
Both of these are wise, even if not necessary for a full profes- 
sional life. If one as a student only is in the enjoyment of 
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what is called perfect leisure, without real head-work and hand- 
work for needed support in life, — and if there be such a one here 
or elsewhere, I am almost sorry for his or her embarrassment of 
riches, — then he may emphatically choose what may be called 
" the leisure of scholarship " or the luxury of books ; but books, 
it has been truly said, can never teach the use of books ; nor 
can leisure without toil and real work and much thinking, and 
what Burke calls " comparing and collating," make a wise man, 
nor a valuable citizen of the State. 

In my judgment, if any man was ever killed by hard work in 
study it has been less than one in a million, and this one might 
almost if not quite lap over into another million. Leisure time 
may be very pleasant time, and many may prefer leisure to 
care or employment, just as one might prefer — there is the 
broadest distinction between the two — genius to talent ; but 
for uses and successes in life and for general contentment of 
character give me the talent that means work rather than 
genius that is regarded as a kind of divine inspiration and 
originality. The one is inborn and the special faculty of a gifted 
soul or nature. The other works and wins and holds what it 
wins by work and patience. While the latter executes, the 
former perceives and conceives, as did Galvani, as did Watt, 
noting the steam forcing his spoon, as do true poets like 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton and men of their type or tem- 
perarhent, or discoverers like Galileo, who, because he had seen 
the moving of the bronze lamp in the cathedral of Pisa and 
noted the beating time of his own pulse, placed the sun where 
the Creator put it, and who was outlawed and pronounced a 
heretic for his faith in God and knowledge of his works in the 
light of heaven, or like Sir Isaac Newton, or Franklin, who 
had both genius and talent, as have many others. But as the 
general law the great men of the world who have governed 
states and people, the great philosophers of the world who have 
come to conclusions in the light of reason and experience, have 
been men of that kind of talent which rests upon application 
and arrangement, acquisition and understanding, rather than 
men of commanding genius and brilliant imagination. Take 
— what is in one sense a lesser discovery — the work of 
Knowlton, which in sawing ship timber by one machine 
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performed in two hours what before occupied thirty-two hours, 
and by another machine peeled the surface of metal as a child 
would peel an orange, and by another bored blocks of granite 
twenty-two inches an hour and with a pressure of 300 pounds 
upon the drill; take the case of John Fitch, the steamboat in- 
ventor, in 1788, working hard at the age of eleven to get money 
to buy a copy of Salmon's geography which he exultingly said, 
'• will teach me the knowledge of the whole world," and Rumsey, 
of New York, in the same work of invention just two years in 
advance of Fitch ; take the invention and work of Robert Fulton 
in the experiment of the Clermont on the Hudson, thirty-two 
hours to Albany from New York and thirty in returning ; of 
Oliver Evans and his engine for transit on railways ; of Thomas 
Blanchard and his machine which made 500 tacks in a minute 
and balanced them in a half ounce weight, and his steam gun 
sending off 250 balls in a minute and 15,000 in an hour and by 
a movable joint shooting the balls round the corner ; and, 
more than all, of Eli Whitney and his cotton gin, which at once 
produced a social revolution, — all these are simply the work of 
generations gone by, but the effect should be to make the 
young men of to-day at least moderate in their claims of 
superior gifts. 

The Bard of Avon was one who, as Coleridge said, " studied 
patiently, meditated deeply, understood minutely, till knowledge 
became habitual and intuitive," and just here is developed both 
the highest talent and in intuition the greatest genius. He en- 
couraged by toil his natural capabilities. Franklin in a different 
way, and every way a different man, illustrated his genius when in 
1752 with his kite, his hempen string and little key, — to him the 
key of know ledge, — he sent his kite to the sombre clouds 
and soon witnessed the fibres of his hempen string glistening in 
the air, and then almost, if not altogether, conscious of the great 
future before him and the world, cried out " I would be con- 
tent if this moment had been my last." His and all other great 
lives have been lives of hard work. There was more faith then, 
and there is more science now. 

The conclusions from all these examples, and they are but 
events and facts preceding the telegraph and the telephone and 
a thousand other marvels in art and skill, prove that talent added 
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to genius, the thought and wrought of brain and work in suc- 
cessful invention, in the examples I have named and seen in the 
same one head and pair of hands, makes the complete man. 
Here is the Minerva coming almost at once from the brain of 
Jupiter; and Vulcan also is the natural offspring of this Jupiter, 
with his wondrous work in metals, arms, forges, sceptres, and 
all that belongs to human force and human skill. 

Apart from great endowments my Lord Paley taught me 
when a student that " no man can rest when he has not 
worked." 

Just here at Cornell then is the place where work brings to 
the true man rest, peace and success. All men, and women 
more than men, know how work changes and varies, but it is 
work all the same, and this I esteem as the greatest gift of God 
to man. It may not always be easy or attractive work, but be 
it remembered, even as 

"The pure, limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 
Works itself clear, and as it runs, refines," 

so is it with the activity of man. 

Beyond this and no more, be it remembered that all work of 
brain or hands is honorable, and as honorable, — and not alone 
because it is a greater necessity — in the servant as in the master. 

Here at Cornell now it is to be finished work in agriculture, 
chemistry, in all kinds of engineering, in botany, arboriculture, 
entomology, zoology, in hygiene, and especially physical cul- 
ture, in anatomy, physics, veterinary medicine and surgery. 

All these subjects are eminently practical and most of them 
relate to every day business work, and also to bodily life, com- 
fort, and support. 

THE COLLEGE OF MECHANIC ARTS 

Which this year receives a new advance, I dwell upon as 
meaning what belongs, and in time, all that belongs to arts and 
trades and mechanical engineering. Lecture-rooms, rooms for 
drawing, numerous work shops, machine shops, milling and 
grinding machines, machines ready for cutting plane, bevel, and 
spiral gears, cutters, drills, scales, circles, gauges, machines and 
cupolas for melting brass and iron, the foundry, the smithy for 
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forging, melting and tempering, the laboratory with all kinds of 
machines for tests of weight and for measuring the ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch of space, and chronographs for counting tenths 
of seconds, all that belongs to the strength and ductility of 
fibrous materials, to the value and endurance of lubricants, to 
steam indicators and correctors, all these and more, are here. 

The new and welcome Director of Sibley College says and 
knows of all these, what all our friends may through him see 
and know, that " the collection of mechanical laboratory appa- 
ratus in these departments is already exceptionally rich and com- 
plete." To these present purchases and gifts will hereafter be 
added all that invention can supply to what is now pronounced 
" exceptionally rich and complete." 

The world in nothing else moves so rapidly as in labor-saving 
machines, and while they have at times reduced handwork from 
two to ten-fold, they have proportionately reduced the cost of 
living, and in many ways added to the real comforts of life. I 
may be partial as a Trustee in recounting the advantages to stu- 
dents and others in these departments of work and of the pro- 
gress made in each and all of them here and elsewhere in the 
past twenty or thirty years. Take one illustration for example. 
When the cable was first laid across the Atlantic in a vast loop 
line, all in all of 3,700 miles, it was supposed that very great pow- 
er was necessary to force the needed current through this great dis- 
tance. The first experiment was a battery of fifty cells and later 
on of 500 cells. The effect of this great power was direct in- 
jury. Time proved that a battery of twenty cells was better 
than one of five hundred, and soon it was known that enough 
acid may be put into a lady's thimble, with bits of zinc arid cop- 
per, and thus equipped the signal pass through these 3,700 miles 
of wire in little more than a second of time. 

If I dwell too long upon what belongs to scientific work and 
study, it is for two reasons : first : because long before these 
studies had a real start in the United States the schools of 
France, England, and Germany were far in advance of our own 
in all that belonged to the best technical teaching of industrial 
pursuits; and secondly, because the learning of trades and 
kindred work is almost killed by the combinations, quarrels, 
and jealousies of those who are leaders in what belongs to capi- 
tal and labor. 
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We have now reached a period, strange to say, when even 
many parts of a mechanical trade can sooner and will be better 
learned in the workshops of a university like this than perhaps 
in the largest tradeshops in the country. Here the learner is 
vexed neither by capital, labor, nor combinations of any kind, 
and, as a correct sentiment, let me say that when bad men com- 
bine good men should unite. 

The law of Congress of 1862 settled the possibility among 
other things of securing a complete mechanical education in 
this University. Beyond this, as we have seen here, this law 
was a stimulus to splendid benefactions to promote every kind 
of useful knowledge. In the twenty-two years since the great 
college land act became a law more has been done for scientific 
education than in the one hundred years before. 

Very properly Cornell has bestowed honors upon one United 
States Senator who shared largely in the Act of Congress 
which gave to New York 990,000 acres of land, and whose por- 
trait adorns these walls. To Cornell was secured — large de- 
mands for distant-land and home expenses excepted — the benefit 
of this splendid gift for the best education of the children'of the 
State and other States who seek a complete, and if need be, 
the cheapest possible education. All honor then to the Federal 
Government for its bounty, and to the State for its grant of this 
bounty to Cornell University and to all of its benefactors. As 
intelligent stewards may we so administer this public trust and 
all private benefactions as to secure the satisfaction of work 
wisely planned, well performed, and for all time discharged in 
the sole interest of the thousands past and present who have 
been and will be entrusted to the administration of the present 
Board of Trustees and their successors in office. 
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Address of Mr. A. S. Norton in Behalf of the Students. 

Preside7it Adams : — 

The undergraduates of this University extend to you the 
assurance of their welcome and the pledge of their loyalty. 
You come among us under circumstances that might at first 
seem, in one respect at least, unfavorable. Your predecessor 
took with him, when he left Cornell, a wealth of affection such 
as few men have ever carried from any field of labor. But it 
does not follow that he impoverished us, and left none for you. 
On the contrary, the very depth of our feeling for him makes 
us the more ready to be true to you. We like to believe that 
our Alma Mater rears her sons to be not only large-brained 
and large-bodied, but large-hearted also. But even if she did 
not, the hearts that have so long been the throne of such a man 
could not be small. To that place we now invite you, rejoic- 
ing that you do not come as a stranger, to jostle old memories, 
but are in sympathy with them — for he was your life-long friend ; 
rejoicing that we may cherish these memories without wrong to 
you — for the stronger they are the more we shall be drawn to 
you, his own chosen successor; rejoicing, in a word, that all 
circumstances and all associations make it easy to merge the old 
loyalty into the new without a shock. 

President Adams : As the students of Cornell come day by 
day to better understand what we have won, in your coming, 
and what another University so reluctantly relinquished, we grow 
more and more glad. We are proud to have as our president 
the man who stands second to none in introducing and fit- 
ting to American needs a plan of college work, the best yet 
found for stimulating a student to original research and for 
helping him to form habits which will lead to fruitful scholar- 
ship rather than mere barren learning. We are proud to have 
here with us the source of that quiet but deep influence which 
has in another State started in right directions so many student 
minds, which, as their powers unfold, are taking no small part 
in making the history of that great section of our common coun- 
try. We are proud in the hope that we, the disciples of your 
later years and riper knowledge, may prove worthy of our elder 
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cousins of a sister college, and that we, though starting later, 
may rival them in doing honor to your name by our achieve- 
ments. 

We congratulate ourselves that you come to us from a great 
University and a liberal one ; that your life has been spent 
among influences similar to those here ; that your convictions 
and purposes are in harmony with the policy of Cornell. We 
heard with joy on the occasion of your first formal appearance 
before us the liberal sentiments you expressed ; we were grati- 
fied that you announced so great confidence in the plan of 
leaving to students in so large a measure the responsibility for 
their own college career ; we do not think that any one could 
go away from such words without a resolve to use every power 
to merit that confidence. We have this response to what you 
then said to us : We realize that the world has duties for us 
when we have finished here ; that we shall stand or fall accord- 
ing as we do, or fail to do those duties ; that no power outside 
ourselves will be there to direct or compel us ; that the world 
will be keen, searching, merciless in the questions " What do you 
know ?" " What can you do ?" — beyond that it will be indiffer- 
ent. We realize, in a word, that we shall be what our own 
, strength of will enables us to be — and no more. We feel, then, 
that an important part of a college training is to develop this 
strength of character. We feel that college is the best place we 
shall ever find for this development. Here the counsel of our 
instructors, the high regard we have for them, the pervading 
atmosphere of earnest application, all inspire us to right con- 
duct and to our best effort. And therefore we deplore all regu- 
lations and restrictions that take away from us any part of our 
self-control, not so much because they are vexatious and humil- 
iating, as because they defeat one great purpose of our college 
course. We welcome the fullest freedom and try to deserve it. 
We trust that we do deserve it. A whole year sometimes passes 
without a single case of marked misconduct. A simple request 
from the President that smoking on the campus be discontinued 
met with as implicit compliance as though it were the most strin- 
gent decree, framed with penalties and fulminated with threats. 
We should be glad if the opportunity were given us of proving 
ourselves equally worthy of confidence in all other directions. 
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Those of us who are nearing the close of our college course 
look back with amazement at the changes of even four years. 
We have seen departments develop into well equipped and richly- 
endowed colleges ; we have seen eminent men called to head 
these colleges ; we have seen the number of students almost 
double, aud this in the face of a steady advance of requirements ; 
we have seen a bitterly hostile outside sentiment dying out or 
sullenly receding before the words and works and lives of the 
men Cornell has trained and sent out. Under the influence of 
this teeming activity, this s-wift advance all along the lines, our 
pulses bound, our nerves thrill, our whole being is filled with an 
eager courage to go out and try whether we can keep pace with 
our Alma Mater in the growth of our lives. And yet, as we 
greet those just entering the portals of a college greater than 
the one we found, we almost envy them and regret that our col- 
lege days were not cast later and amid these great advantages. 

This advance that we have witnessed has been, however, only 
a part of a steady progress. Our feelings of devotion to Cor- 
nell change to pride, when we remember thatin less than twenty 
years she has grown from the first crude beginnings to be one 
of the most complete schools of learning in America; that she 
in her young vigor stands in the foremost rank, shoulder to 
shoulder with colleges whose history makes them venerable ; 
that she is taking no small part in making the name of Ameri- 
can scholarship respectable throughout the world ; that when a 
foreign man of letters refers to a few of the foremost seats of 
learning on this continent we may look with confidence for the 
name Cornell. Can any future our imaginations can conceive 
seem too bright a sequel for such a beginning ? 

Standing here to-day between the brief but glorious past and 
the wide-opening, prophetic future, we, the students of Cornell, 
invite all Cornellians of all years to unite with us in rejoicing 
that a leader has been found worthy of that past, able to lead 
into that future. 
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Address of John Frankenheimer, Esq., in Behalf of the 

Alumni. 

Mr. President, l^adies and Gentlemen : — 

It is eminently fitting that the Alumni of Cornell University 
should be represented here to-day. I only regret that their offi- 
cial representative is one so little qualified as myself to do honor 
to the occasion. It is true that some of the Alumni enter- 
tained views upon the question of the Presidency of Cornell 
which were not entirely in harmony with the final action 
of the Board of Trustees. These views were presented in a 
respectful manner and were accorded a respectful hearing. No 
one had a right to demand more than this. And speaking 
for myself, I feel impelled to say that the action of the Board 
of Trustees seems justified by the result. The quiet, thorough 
and efficient manner in which the new President of Cornell has 
entered upon the discharge of his duties is leading many of the 
doubters to believe that in the choice of his successor President 
White has given but another illustration of his wisdom, fore- 
sight, and deep interest in the welfare of Cornell. 

The Alumni of Cornell acknowledge that every right implies 
a correlative duty. They recognize that the right to be repre- 
sented in the Board of Trustees and to be kept informed of the 
progress and condition of University affairs carries with it the 
duty of a live and intelligent interest in all that concerns their 
Alma Mater, and the further duty of advancing the influence of 
the University, directly by active propaganda, and indirectly by 
their own reputation and standing in the community. I main- 
tain that the Alumni of no other college or university in the land 
have shown as active and intelligent an interest in the welfare 
of their Alma Mater as have the Alumni of Cornell. It may be 
true that the manifestation of this interest has not always been 
as conservative as it was active. But this is to be accounted 
for by the fact that the Alumni of Cornell are, like their Alma 
Ma,ter, full of the lusty strength and independent spirit of youth. 
It is true they have not yet acquired the staid formality of con- 
servative old age, but the very turbulence of their spirits is proof 
of the vigor of their feelings. Their attachment to their Alma 
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Mater still glows with the fire of youthful devotion. Even if 
they take the liberty of criticising their Alma Mater, it is not be- 
cause their affection for her is weak, but because their faith in 
her is so strong that they do not believe she needs the false wor- 
ship of adulation. I call attention to. these peculiarities of the 
Alumni, because you, sir, as President of Cornell University, will 
have occasion hereafter to come in contact with them. Re- 
member that whatever errors the Alumni may commit, these 
will be errors of the head and not the heart — that underneath 
the brusque manners and blunt speech there beats a strong, 
warm affection for the youthful Alma Mater that gave to them 
their intellectual life. 

And now. in the name of the Alumni of Cornell, I bid you 
welcome as President of Cornell University. Yet, though we 
bid you welcome, you surely, sir, will pardon us for expressing 
regret at the retirement of your predcessor. We had not thought 
to see him leave for many a year to come the chair now occupied 
by you. To us, and to the world at large, the name of Cor- 
nell University at once suggested that of Andrew D. White ; 
for as Ezra Cornell was the material founder of this University, 
so was Andrew D. White its spiritual founder. To be the chosen 
successor of your predecessor in office is both an honor and a 
responsibility. 

We recognize the difficulties of your position. We recognize 
the fact that Cornell has passed through the period of innova- 
tion and has now entered upon the period of internal develop- 
ment and, let us admit it, of external competition. The ideas 
upon which Cornell was founded, and which gave her so great 
an advantage in the race, have now become the common prop- 
erty of all the institutions of higher education in the land. These 
ideas were : first, the equality of studies, or the principle that the 
scientific studies of the modern age should be on an equal foot- 
ing with the classical studies of the middle ages ; second, the 
election of studies, or the principle that the student should have 
the right to choose his studies according to his tastes ; third, 
self-government of the students, or the principle that students 
were incipient men and not overgrown boys, and fourth, secular 
education, or the principle that a university is to produce brains 
per se and not brains with a sectarian bias. For a long time 
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Cornell had in these ideas almost the monoply of a patent. But 
our patent has expired ; others are competing with us, and our 
success in the future must now depend rather upon the efficiency 
than upon the novelty of the product. Upon you, sir, rests the 
burden of this great responsibility. The foundations of the 
University were laid upon a broad and generous plan ; the 
walls have all been reared. Yours is the task of carrying on the 
work of internal development and improvement in the liberal 
spirit of the founders. It is a task no less difficult than honor- 
able, but we are confident that success will crown your labors. 
Remember, sir, that in all your efforts to advance the best 
interests of Cornell you will have the hearty and enthusiastic 
support of all the Alumni ; that you are our chief and leader, 
and as such will always receive our loyal devotion. You are en- 
gaged in a grand and noble work — you are building the ideal 
University of the future. There it stands, upon these hills that 
guard the sleeping waters of Cayuga Lake. Wide are its por- 
tals, and though steep the ascent, the eager youth of this broad 
land, without distinction of race, sex, creed, or color, flock 
through its gates. Its spacious halls are thronged with earnest 
seekers after truth and knowledge. Leading minds in various 
branches of learning are installed in the professorial chairs. The 
spirit of utmost freedom, — freedom of study, freedom of investi- 
gation, freedom of utterance, — pervades the place. No test is 
put but that of merit, no creed is taught but that of faith in 
truth. And high above the entrance, emblazoned in characters 
of living light, there gleams that name and motto dear to all 
our hearts : " Cornell University : an institution where any per- 
son can find the best instruction in any study." 
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Address of Prof. W. D. Wilson in Behalf of the 
Faculty. 

The Faculty have done me the honor to select me as their 
spokesman on this occasion, to express to you our welcome to 
the first place in our body, and to promise you our loyalty and 
hearty cooperation in the performance of the duties of your of- 
fice. 

You come to an institution, which, though young in years, 
has, nevertheless, a history that is in many respects peculiar and 
somewhat noteworthy. It is only about twenty years since 
some of us began to plan its character and course. And it is 
but a few days more than seventeen years since we first opened 
our doors for the admission of students. Since that time we 
have admitted to the University, up to the present date, 3,846 
students. And we have sent forth as graduates 1,018 with our 
diplomas. 

When we began here we thought we were doing something 
that was in many respects new; and we felt that we could take 
advantage of the opportunity to avoid some of the errors with 
which other and older institutions had begun their existence or 
into which they had fallen during their subsequent career. 

We have seen no occasion to regret the adoption of the views 
we then entertained. It is true that a larger portion of those 
who have been admitted than is usual elsewhere, have gone 
away without graduating. But this is owing, as we think, to 
the fact that we made provision at the outset for that large 
number of young persons who would be glad of a part of a uni- 
versity course, but who for one reason and another cannot stay 
long enough to enroll their names among our graduates. 

We thought that by treating our students as gentlemen — 
rather than as mere school-boys — allowing them a wide range 
of liberty in selecting their studies, and encouraging them to 
undertake as much as they could do and do well, we were doing 
the best thing that could be done for them to keep them out of 
mischief, and by way of cultivating that sense of honor and dis- 
position to do whatever is right, without which men and women 
are hardly worth having in a community, and the promotion of 
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which is among the highest aims and noblest objects that educa- 
tors and educational institutions can have before them in the 
work they have undertaken. And we think the history of our 
career thus far has fully justified the views and expectations 
with which we started. 

As one result of our policy we have had but very little of 
that misconduct which calls for an exercise of what is called 
" College Discipline." We have had to warn those who were 
neglectful of their duties. We have had within the last year a 
case of fraud in examinations. But beyond this I can recall 
only one case of discipline within the last five or six years. 

Our graduates seem to us, considering the shortness of the 
time since we graduated our first class in 1869, to have obtained 
very remarkable distinction. Scarcely any of them can have 
reached the middle period of their lives, the period of full ma- 
turity. But one of them has just been elected Governor of 
Ohio; another, who, though not a graduate, got the best of his 
education here, has been elected Governor of Colorado. One is 
the President of a University in Indiana ; another, a lady gradu- 
ate, has just been appointed Dean of a college for ladies near 
Philadelphia. A few, though yet so young, are adorning the 
seats of judges in our courts. Several occupy, and have occu- 
pied, conspicuous places in our legislative halls. Many have 
won distinction in the professions — law, medicine, and divinity 

as well as in the more technical callings of chemistry, civil 

and mechanical engineering. But the number that fill profess- 
ors' chairs and other high positions as instructors and scien- 
tists is remarkably large. These are results of which we are 
proud. And we regard them as among the best proofs of the 
wisdom of our general policy. 

We began in October, 1868, with a trifle over three hundred 
students. The number increased during the year to 414. 
From that time it steadily increased until it reached 609 in the 
second term of 187 1-2. From that time the number in actual 
attendance decreased to 376 in 1882. For this decline in num 
bers several reasons may be assigned, as the raising of the price 
of tuition from ten dollars per term to twenty-five ; the failure 
of the system of self-support by labor furnished by the Univer- 
sity ; the raising of the requirements for admission so that we 
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get now, in many of the courses, at the entrance to the Univer- 
sity, nearly as much as we got then at the end of the first year 
of study here. But from 1882—3 our numbers began to increase 
and have continued to do so, until now we have registered for 
this term 612, which I find, on looking at the records, is thirty- 
eight more than we ever had before at this time of the college 
year. 

We congratulate you on your accession to the Presidency of 
Cornell University under such favorable circumstances and 
when everything promises so well. It seems to us to offer a 
field for usefulness and distinction as ample as the ambition of 
any one could well desire. 

Your predecessor, President White, had won his way deep — 
very deep — into the hearts of most of us. Long years of sym- 
pathy, personal kindness, and great generosity and forbearance, 
had secured for him ties of affection which cannot be easily 
broken ; and the best we can hope or wish for you, his succes- 
sor in office, is that you may be as successful in this respect as 
he was. 

We have not been led to suppose that your election to the 
Presidency indicated any intention to change the general policy 
of the University. We can, therefore, with the fuller under- 
standing of what we do, pledge to you — as we do — our fidelity 
and hearty cooperation in the duties of your office, and in your 
efforts to promote the growth and welfare of Cornell University. 
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Address of Hon. Henry W. Sage on Presentation of the 
Charter and Seal. 

President Adams : In behalf of the Trustees it is my duty and 
honor to present to you, our newly elected President, the charter 
and seal of Cornell University. The charter is a noble one, for 
noble ends : the organization, equipment, and conduct of a great 
educational institution. The principal function of the seal will 
be to attest the moral and scholarly excellence of those who are 
honored with its diplomas. It may not be inappropriate here 
to trace the influences which, during the twenty years of her or- 
ganic life, and seventeen years of actual working life, have built 
up Cornell University to its present condition. Of these, the 
predominating, most efficient and remarkable of all has been 
the heart-work devoted to it. In fact it may be truly said 
that Cornell to this date has been built upon a foundation of 
human hearts ! Our founder, Ezra Cornell, who till past mid- 
dle life was accustomed to adversity, trials, and disappointments, 
was by God's grace made suddenly rich, and from that moment 
was imbued with an absorbing sympathy, whose only thought 
was to supply mankind with all the means for prosperity through 
education, the want of which he had so keenly felt; and he gave 
to this work, to the end of his life, all there was of his fortune 
and himself. His first gift was half a million of dollars to secure 
to Cornell the Land Grant from the United States to this State; 
after that, in various ways, half as much more ; and last and 
greatest, his undertaking with the State to carry for twenty years 
at his own cost five hundred thousand acres of land for which 
the scrip was worth but three hundred thousand dollars, to sell 
the same, and return the net proceeds to the treasury of the 
State for the benefit of Cornell University. The sum thus to 
be procured from the lands he estimated at more than two mill- 
ions of dollars. ' 

He carried his burden eight years, expending for that purpose 
over half a million of his own cash ; but during all that time the 
total sales of land paid but a fraction of his expenses for carry- 
ing. Meantime the misfortune of unavailable investments and 
failing health rendered him unable longer to carry the lands, and 
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on his death-bed he said in substance to the Trustees : " I can 
no longer do this work ; take it, and do it for me, but" (with his 
old-time invincible courage and faith) " don't fear the result, it 
will be all I ever expected." And it has been. The Trustees 
assumed his burden, and with loving hearts and willing hands, 
saving every farthing for its destined work, without the cost of 
a dollar for their administration, have already placed in the 
treasury of the University much more than the largest sum esti- 
mated by him ; and the final outcome will be double that sum. 

Andrew D. White, our late honored President, a man whose 
every purpose in life has been filled with noble aspirations, co- 
operated with Mr. Cornell in procuring all legislation to found 
the University, and gave twenty years of the prime of his life to 
its organization and upbuilding. And it was a free gift, for al- 
though he received a nominal salary, he every year gave all back 
and much more, to promote the great purposes to which his life 
was devoted. Goldwin Smith has given us seventeen years of 
free lectures — always from the fullness of his heart, always re- 
fusing compensation. 

Hiram Sibley, a life-long friend of Mr. Cornell, and in full 
sympathy, especially with his purpose to give large opportunity 
to mechanics and engineers, himself in his early life a mechanic, 
and knowing as well as any living man how much this nation 
owes to its mechanics, and how much it is yet to need them in 
every fibre of its future life, has given us yonder great structure, 
its equipment and endowment for the College of Mechanical 
Engineering. 

John McGraw, from the fullness of a great heart in active 
sympathy with all that Ezra Cornell had undertaken, gave us 
the noble museum building which bears his name. 

Jennie McGraw first indicated her heartfelt interest in the 
great work in progress when she said to me one day with the 
sweet simplicity which always marked her character, " I wonder 
if Pa will permit me to give a Chime of Bells for the Library 
building. I have no money and he will have to pay for them 
of course, but I want to give them." He did permit her, and 
the silver tones of those bells ring out from yonder tower, and 
ever will, their dulcet strains in loving memory of Jennie Mc- 
Graw. Later on, when she became sole heir to her father's 
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large estate, and within a week after his death, following, as I 
have good reason to know, his wishes and advice, she willed to 
Cornell University more than a million of dollars to found a li- 
brary. After her marriage she repeated the gift in another will, 
less only three hundred thousand dollars, given the man she 
had done most to dignify, elevate, and honor. That gift to the 
University is now in peril, but her grand purpose shall never 
fail. 

The good she tried to do shall stand, as if 'twere done ; 

God finishes the work by noble souls begun. 

Yonder chapel and its preaching endowment came straight 
from the inspiring heart of my noble wife, now with God, to 
promote the moral elevation of all who enter here. The Mor- 
tuary Chapel adjoining, where are to rest the remains of Ezra 
Cornell and John and Jennie McGraw, attest the tender mem- 
ory of the Trustees for the University's greatest benefactors. 

The elms which grace our main avenues are the gift of the 
late Dr. Fitzhugh, of Geneseo, brother-in-law of Gerrit Smith. 

And last, not least, a gift which has always had for me a fra- 
grance akin to that of the widow's mite immortalized in Scrip- 
ture. John B. Ostrander, a man remarkable for his integrity 
and humility, after having served me twenty-five years in the 
forests of Canada and Michigan, returned at the age of seventy 
to Dryden, his native town, to spend there his declining years. 
Meeting me one day he said, " Henry, I have been to the Uni- 
versity grounds and seen the work in progress there, and feel as 
if I want to do something to help it along. Now, I have no 
money, but I have been thinking ; I have some fine young elms 
in my woods, and I can bring down thirty or forty and plant 
them there. They will make the grounds look better, and will 
make a shade for somebody after you and I are gone." I re- 
plied : " They are just what we want, bring them and they shall 
be known as the ' Ostrander Elms.' " Those are the elms on 
East Avenue, and a stone at each end of the row marks the 
name of the donor. The shadow of death has rested over his 
tomb several years, and not long hence will rest over mine, but 
the elms remain, and a hundred years hence the shadows of 
their graceful foliage will attest the loving gift he made us, 
— " will make a shade for somebody." 
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And so, along all the lines of our beautiful campus, in every 
building, equipment and arrangement, on every square foot of 
its surface, we can read, if we know how, the history of loving 
deeds, and can see that they have been administered by wise 
heads and willing hands ! Thus far in our history the Law of 
Love, and Good Will to Men, has laid our foundations and 
built our superstructures ! 

Upon foundations thus broadly and securely laid, you, sir, 
succeed as our second President, to the administration of the 
Educational Department of Cornell. There is building of all 
kinds yet to be done : moral, intellectual, material. A great in- 
stitution of learning cannot stand still. It will advance with 
the ever growing wants of mankind, or it will recede and de- 
cay. To exist and properly perform its functions, it must be 
alive, active, alert. At best, there will be difficulties, as we 
know from the past here. But these are no cause for discour- 
agement. They should, if wisely met, create new motives for 
zeal, hope, faith, and aspiration through which, with the living 
purpose to elevate men morally and intellectually, we may rev- 
erently reach out to the very gates of Heaven. In the per- 
formance of the great duties assumed by you, may you be 
blessed with health, zeal, courage and wisdom, and may your 
administration and that of the Trustees and Faculty, coopera- 
ting with you, be crowned with blessings from God and man, 
in even greater measure than has that of your honored and dis- 
tinguished predecessor. 
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President Adams's Acceptance of the Charter and the 

Seal. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : — 

I accept these emblems of authority gratefully and hopefully; 
but still not without a feeling of great solicitude. Conscious of 
the gravity of the responsibilities I am assuming, I should in- 
deed feel oppressed under a heavy burden of anxiety, but for 
these assurances in behalf of the Trustees, the Faculty, the 
Alumni, and the students. 

In accepting the charter and the seal I give you the assur- 
ance that I shall endeavor to use them, as God shall give me 
wisdom, to further the purposes of the legislators and benefac- 
tors who have so wisely planned and so bountifully supported 
the University. It is to me, sir, a peculiar pleasure to receive 
these emblems from one whose wisdom and liberality have 
shown themselves in so many ways. 

To the Honorable Board of Trustees I wish to express my 
high appreciation of that care and wisdom with which the re- 
sources of the University have been administered and enlarged. 
No one can study the history of this University without perceiv- 
ing that it has been only through the remarkable financial fore- 
sight of the Trustees that the endowment has been so amplified 
as to make even possible the development that has taken place. 
To the Faculty, whose venerable and honored representative 
has so well spoken in its behalf, I must content myself with 
simply expressing the hope that I may show the equal interest 
I feel in all parts of the University, and that I may prove to be 
in heart and in fact the president of the whole University as well 
as of any of its parts. 

In the Alumni the University must always find the truest and 
the most effective expression of its success. I am glad to feel 
that the University has reason to be proud of the loyalty as well 
as of the success of her children. The assurances I have re- 
ceived in abundant measure, not only here to-day, but in letters 
from all parts of the country, fill me with the confident hope 
that the active interest of the Alumni in the welfare of the Uni- 
versity will continue unabated. 
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To the students of the University, whose hopeful faces are 
always an inspiration, I have only time to say that all the 
abounding resources that have here been brought together are 
exclusively for them and for their successors. The end of all 
universities is the advantage of students and of nobody else. 
And I am glad in this public way to testify to the commendable 
spirit in which I have found that all the suggestions and the re- 
quirements of the officers of the University have been received 
by the body of students. 

As I assume the custody of these emblems of authority, my 
thoughts go out to him who so long watched over them, and 
who in the shaping of this University contributed to it so much 
of his energy and so much of his affection. Everywhere on these 
beautiful hills is to be seen the handiwork of his absorbing in- 
terest and devotion ; and we may be sure that wherever, in the 
milder climes he has sought, his lot at the present hour may 
be cast, he is with us in imagination, in spirit, and in affection- 
ate regard. May all gentle airs surround him ; may the smiles 
of heaven shine down upon him ; and when with health fully re- 
stored and with a new and more abundant vigor he returns once 
more to visit these scenes he loved so much, may he have the 
sweet joy of finding that the affections of his old pupils are una- 
bated ; that the purposes of noble men and noble women in 
helping the University are unhindered, and that all of its inter- 
ests are entwining themselves more and more closely about all 
of our hearts. < 
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ODE* 

The following Ode, written for the occasion by Professor William 
Gardner Hale, was sung by the Cornell Glee Club : 

Qui regis terras maris et profundum, 

In manu cuius valida sitae res 

Quas homo' indagat, neque promit ullas 

Quin Tibi laudes 
Adferant, nobis ades hoc die, qui, 
Et spei plenus memorisque luctus, 
Magnus insignisque dehinc cluebit 

Ac memorand'us. 
Des ei, cui nunc data praesidendi 
Arduis rebus gravidisque fato 
Cura, vim robur ration em et amplam 

Consiliumque. 
His locis, sedes ubi constituta est 
Artium et quaecumque homines levarent 
Illius fortisque opera ac benigni 

Munificique, 
Praesit ut pulchra referente fama 
Posteri dicant bona quae parata 
lam fide multorum et amore magno 

Hunc meliora 
Reddidisse, et quae bene iam locata 
Alta fundamenta, in eis struendo 
Providum, custodum ope et adiuvante, 

Aedificasse 
Quod stet ut turris, ferat atque lumen 
Splendide fulgens bona ad indicanda 
Vera vitae, ipsum stabile atque fixum 

Tempus in omne. 

* Of this ode the following translation has been made by Instructor A. C. White, Ph.D. : 
O thou who rulest earth and ocean's depths, 
Within whosg mighty hand and sway lies all 
That Science searches for, yet brings forth naught 

But yields Thee praise, 
Vouchsafe Thy presence on this solemn day 
Filled with fair hopes and mournful memories, 
A day which coming years shall oft recall, 

Momentous, grand. 
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Give him to whom we now commit the care 
Of matters arduous and fraught with fate 
Endurance, might, a searching judgment, skill, 

In measure full. 
Within this place where arts have found their seat, 
And all that should uplift our human race, — 
Thanks to that strong-souled man who freely gave 

Of heart and means, — 
So let him long preside, that he who reads 
In future days the records of the past 
Shall say: "He rendered better yet the good 

He found at hand; 
And, on the deep foundations laid before, 
He, scanning close the needs of years to come, 
Aided by those who held the trust in charge, 

A structure reared 
That stands tower-like, and bears aloft a flame 
Splendidly blazing to show forth the true 
And good in man's brief life, quenchless and fixed 

Till time shall end." 



PRESIDENT ADAMS'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

What has been the development of higher education in 
America ? What lesson has Cornell University to learn from 
that development ? How far is the University directed by its 
fundamental law and its charter? These are the questions 
thrust upon us by the hour. 

It is commonplace to say that we are in a period of edu- 
cational transition; but the full force of this great fact cannot be 
understood without looking at the past as well as the present. 

In the earliest history of the country one of the first interests 
of the people was the care of all grades of education. The true 
logical order of development was adopted and followed. 
There was no such delusion as the notion that the welfare 
of the State can be adequately cared for by the simple estab- 
lishment and support of a good system of common schools. 
On the contrary the idea was everywhere entertained that it 
was the business of the State to care for all grades of education, 
from the highest to the lowest. The people set up a ladder 
along which the poorest boy in the community might climb in- 
to the highest institution of learning. The scheme of public 
education was contemplated as a whole. As we all learned in 
our childhood, it was in the early years of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, that a law was passed requiring that every hamlet 
should have its school, and that every village of a hundred 
families should provide at public expense a schoolmaster able 
to fit boys for the university. The fact is worthy of the praise 
it has received. But it is no less worthy of note that five years 
earlier than this legislation for common schools, a college had 
been established by vote of the Colonial Legislature, and that 
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for the support of this college a tax had been levied, amount- 
ing, even in those days of poverty and suffering, to half a dollar 
for every inhabitant. In the planning and rearing of an edifice 
the foundation is not in logical order the first interest to be 
cared for. We plan the structure ; then we determine what the 
foundation shall be. And so it was with the fathers. It was 
not until after the terms of admission to Harvard College had 
been established that the kind and amount of instruction in the 
lower schools was fixed by law. And thus, although the higher 
preceded the lower in chronological as well as logical sequence, 
the one was always the helper and counterpart of the other. 
While the lower schools were left to the care of the smaller 
localities, the higher were under the fostering support of the 
colony as a whole. And thus all branches of education were 
made a part of the public concernment. 

Nor were these early provisions left without adequate sup- 
port by the same authorities that had called them into existence. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts during the colonial period 
gave more than a hundred special grants to Harvard College; 
the Connecticut Legislature was the chief benefactor of Yale ; 
Dartmouth was kept alive by the gifts of New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Higher education was cared for in Virginia, in 
Maryland, and in the other colonies of the South by similar 
benefactions. And finally, when the colonies threw off the 
foreign yoke, and obtained their freedom, the colleges and 
universities were not forgotten. The constitution of Massachu- 
setts, adopted in 1780, made it the duty of the Legislature to 
give ample support to institutions of learning, and especially 
to the university at Cambridge. And the Ordinance of 1787, 
following this long line of illustrious precedents, made it the 
fundamental law of the Northwest, that "schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged." 

Such was the educational spirit of the fathers ; and it was 
under a system thus conceived and developed that the men of 
the revolutionary age were trained for their great duties. 

But with the adoption of the Constitution and the modifica- 
tions that came with the establishment of individual State 
governments, an important educational change took place. It 
was only necessary that there should be a change of method to 
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bring about a change of condition. Such a change took place; 
and in the course of a generation the interests of the higher 
schools fell into the almost exclusive care of the religious 
denominations. This is, perhaps, not to be regarded as the 
result of usurpation on the part of the churches, but rather as 
the natural result of that complete separation of Church and 
State which had taken place. The consequence was that before 
the nineteenth century was far advanced the care of higher 
education had drifted into the hands of the churches, while 
the common schools remained ,the permanent wards of the 
State. 

From this important change two results naturally ensued. 
The first was an undue multiplication of the higher schools. 
Every religious denomination had to rely upon its educational 
institutions for its clergy, and every denomination knew that 
the success of its educational strength depended largely upon 
priority of occupation. The consequence was that denomina- 
tional colleges and universities sprang up in all parts of the 
country. Before the half of our century was gone the map was 
sprinkled over with schools which rejoiced in high hopes, but 
which could by no possibility command the means for the 
establishment of a high grade of education. Enlisted in these 
schools were some of the noblest men of their time. It is not 
necessary to under-estimate or depreciate the nature and char- 
acter of their work. But no history of education in our country 
can be complete without recognizing the great fact that a 
fundamental change of policy in educational matters had now 
been adopted. In the seventeenth century Congregational- 
ists were in control in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
Baptists in Rhode Island, Dutch Reformed in New York, 
Quakers in Pennsylvania, Roman Catholics in Maryland, and 
Episcopalians in Virginia; 'but until more than half a century 
had passed after the founding of Harvard, no other college or 
university had come into existence. As the sole occupant of 
the ground, Harvard had been able to determine the standard 
of its scholarship, and so high a standard was established and 
maintained that an applicant for admission had to be able not 
only to read Latin at sight, but to speak it with fluency and 
accuracy. Such were the requirements, indeed, that one of the 
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most learned superintendents of education recently expressed 
the opinion that in the seventeenth century, with all the pov- 
erty of those primitive days, the prerequisites for admission to 
Harvard College were not simply relatively, but actually, higher 
than they are at the present time. But when the number of 
colleges came to be multiplied, the competition that ensued 
bore its natural fruit. The standard was lowered and the 
respect in which higher education had been held was corre- 
spondingly diminished. 

The second result was akin to the first, and yet in some 
respects it was different from it. As the country developed, 
the people became more and more dissatisfied with the kind of 
education afforded. This dissatisfaction showed itself in many 
ways. One of the most noteworthy was in the constantly 
diminishing number of collegiate students. There would seem 
to be every reason why the proportion of students seeking a 
higher education should increase with the multiplying wealth 
of the country. The first energies of a new region must, of 
course, be turned chiefly to material interests. The forests 
must be subdued, the prairies must be broken, mines must be 
opened, railways must be constructed, cities must be built, and 
a thousand things must be cared for before the sons of the 
country can be sent to college. But when this preliminary 
work has been accomplished, or well advanced, the father nat- 
urally begins to think that his boy should devote himself to the 
greater improving of his mind. But the depressing influences 
of our educational organization were so powerful that the force 
of this natural tendency was overcome ; and during the first 
half of this century the natural law was not only thwarted, but 
was actually reversed. It is a matter of painful interest to note 
that in all parts of the country, down to the Civil War, the 
proportion of boys going to the colleges and the universities 
was constantly growing less and less. This tendency was ob- 
served by President Wayland before 1850; but no efforts put 
forth were successful in arresting the current. Statistics care- 
fully gathered by President Barnard in 1870 showed that the 
proportion of students in college to the whole population at 
that time had so diminished that it was scarcely more than 
one-half what it had been in the days of the colonial period 
and the revolution. 
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Another consequence of the course affairs had taken was 
seen in the discontent that came to be expressed with the old 
requirements and methods of education. The schools had 
remained largely ecclesiastical — at least the education afforded 
had been confined to the more special interests involved in the 
education of the clergy. But now the advances of science had 
wrought what may well be called a revolution. The inventions 
of the last half century had put a myriad of new forces at work, 
and civilization had become another thing from what it had 
been in the Middle Ages, or, indeed, a hundred years before. 
The greater prevalence of free thought in every direction now 
began to question as never before whether the old forms and 
the old methods were the ones best adapted to the new age 
and the new requirements. Thus was brought about in the 
history of higher education in America what may be called the 
period of experiment. 

One of the first to see that the cramped and rigid methods 
of the old curriculum were not adapted to the present day was 
Dr. Wayland, the distinguished President of Brown University. 
This eminent educator made strenuous endeavors to correct the ■ 
prevailing evils. His thoughts were clear, and his methods 
perhaps would not now be regarded as too advanced. 
The volume he published on the subject of higher education 
and the agitation which resulted were perhaps the most inter- 
esting and important phases of our educational history between 
1840 and 1852. But he was at once confronted with the fact 
that in education, as in religion, no great reform can be brought 
about by a single man or even a single generation ; and so Dr. 
Wayland proved to be only a reformer before the reformation. 
An effort, in most respects similar, was made at Union Col- 
lege. But here, too, success was not very great ; and so it was 
reserved for a university between the great lakes to make the 
first important advance in the way of establishing courses of 
instruction on a more liberal basis. President Henry P. Tap- 
pan went to the University of Michigan, in 1852, thinking that 
he saw an opportunity of accomplishing a great work in the 
development of new methods of education. With unusual 
sagacity, and with large familiarity with the educational theories 
and methods of the old world, he undertook the work of 
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reducing these vague and chaotic ideas into something like 
order. 

In his efforts there were two leading purposes, both of which 
are deserving of more than a passing notice. 

In the first place, he strove to give to the university so 
prominent and unmistakable a place as a part of the educational 
system of the State that it would exert an inspiring and elevating 
influence on all the lower schools. This noble work, it is true, 
was only begun during his administration. It has, however, 
been carried on with triumphant results by his successors, until 
at the present day the elevating influence of the university on 
the preparatory schools is felt in Michigan more strongly than 
in any other state in the Union. To this, I suppose, more than 
to any other single influence, is due the pre-eminent excellence 
of the school system of that State — an excellence to which in 
turn is to be attributed the high standard of scholarship that 
prevails not only in the university, but in all the preparatory 
schools. The system was avowedly an adaptation of the 
methods of Prussia and of Colonial America. It rested upon 
the idea of educational solidarity, the elevating influence of 
which is now felt by every preparatory school in the Peninsula 
State. This influence in turn reacts upon the grade of scholar- 
ship above, and hence to this cause, more than to any other, is 
probably due the high rank to which, in the recent history of 
education, the University of Michigan is justly entitled. 

The second of what may be called the fundamental ideas of 
President Tappau was scarcely less important. It was his 
belief that the prevailing discontents in the public mind con- 
cerning the condition of higher education could be satisfied 
with the establishment of parallel courses of study. Accord- 
ingly, adopting in a somewhat amplified form the method that 
had already been tried at Union College, he established new 
courses, each running through four years parallel with the 
classical course, and each leading to a baccalaureate degree. 
It was confidently believed that the obstinate problem had been 
solved. The general and almost immediate adoption of the 
new method throughout the Middle and Northwestern States 
seemed to indicate a large measure of popular favor in its 
behalf. But a careful observation of the workings of the plan 
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soon showed that the elements 'of discontent were not yet satis- 
fied. The courses leading to the respective degrees were not 
equally prosperous. Soon it. came to be seen that the new 
courses, as then arranged, had very little vitality; for, classes of 
fifty or more at the time of admission lost their interest and 
dwindled in numbers to half a score or half a dozen at the time 
of graduation. At the end of twenty years the problem was 
still unsolved. 

That there were elements of weakness in the system of paral- 
lel courses as organized before 1865 will admit of no question. 

It was a serious fault that the new courses had not been 
placed on a footing of complete equality with the old classical 
course, by the side of which they had been established. They 
followed a less adequate preparation, and consequently were 
obliged to represent a less rigorous course of training. The 
depressing effect of a conscious ■ inferiority could not fail to put 
its stamp of disfavor on the new courses. 

Another and perhaps still more fundamental defect was in 
the limitations of the freedom offered to the student. The boy 
was required to determine the course he would take almost as 
early as the time when he began his preparation for college. 
This power of early decision would not have been unfortunate, 
if it had provided for the altering tastes of the student. But 
such provision was wanting. If the student, when still in his 
immature years, believed that he preferred scientific to classical 
studies, he could, indeed, enter upon a scientific course, but 
having once entered that course the door was closed against all 
others. With multiplying years his tastes might change. 
Every teacher has observed that, either through the inspiring 
influence of successful instruction, or through the mysterious 
awakening of latent tastes and powers, new aptitudes are often 
called forth that cry aloud for the opportunities of develop- 
ment. Under the system of which we are speaking, whenever 
this call became imperative, the student was obliged either 
absolutely to abandon his collegiate career or retrace his steps 
in a way that seemed to him like throwing away the results of 
all his previous efforts. There were not a few that met this 
dilemma bravely and chose the wiser course. One of the most 
respected Greek scholars now in the country began his collegi- 
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ate career as a student in a scientific course, and scores of 
scientific chairs are now filled by scholars who began their 
collegiate studies as devotees of the classics, but who, after 
discovering new preferences, changed their courses and suc- 
ceeded in distancing their scientific classmates. But while 
there are shining examples of this kind of devotion and success, 
the vast majority were otherwise influenced. It was perhaps 
not strange that a large number of zealous students, smitten 
with a love of freedom and novelty, flocked into the new and 
attractive courses that were offered. But when once they had 
entered upon their studies, they found that they were possessed 
of no greater liberties than those enjoyed by their fellows in the 
old course. The system obliged the student to decide one of the 
most important questions of life before he had arrived at an age 
of responsible maturity. With a fundamental misunderstanding 
of the true scope and nature of liberty, it called upon him early 
in the course of his training to exercise his volition for once, and 
then to abdicate his power of choice. The evil was aggravated, 
of course, by the fact that a relatively lower standard was 
required for admission than in the classical course, and, conse- 
quently, that a final choice had to be made at a period of 
greater immaturity. 

Still another objection was in the inadequacy of the courses 
offered. Even when the especial object was the teaching of 
science, but little more was accomplished than to gain the mere 
elements of a vast number of subjects. It seemed impossible to 
get beyond the dreary waste of alphabets and multiplication 
tables and general elementalities. The courses led to no pro- 
fession, they satisfied no craving; in short, they gave an 
adequate answer to no one of the new demands of the modified 
civilization of the day. 

Surely, these were serious shortcomings ; but they could 
hardly be called obstacles insuperable to success. There was 
nothing inherent in the method that seemed incapable of 
reform. On the contrary, those who had observed its working 
the most closely, had the most faith in the inherent excellence 
of the system. 

As to the causes of this partial success, or failure, as it was 
sometimes called, there were, however, grave differences of 
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opinion. These might be classified into two groups: those who 
held that the idea was fundamentally wrong, and those who 
maintained that, although the idea was correct, the method of 
its application had been so defective as to insure its defeat. 
The consequence was that the way was opened for two classes 
of efforts; the one, by extending the system of parallel courses 
and correcting the evils that had thus far been shown; the 
other, by amplifying and correcting the old classical course in 
a similar spirit. The one method has its typical example in 
Cornell University, the other in Harvard. Let us briefly exam- 
ine the principles on which each has been developed. 

In 1857 Andrew D. White entered upon his duties in the 
University of Michigan as Professor of History. Fresh from 
a long course of study in Europe, he brought to his new posi- 
tion at once the insight of an acute and broadly-trained mind, 
the enthusiasm of youth, and the wise judgment that had come 
from large observation of the best schools in the old world. 
His primary work was that matchless teaching of history which, 
through the revelation it made and the enthusiasm it awakened, 
amounted to nothing less than an epoch in the development of 
historical instruction in this country. But while his daily work 
was going on, he was observing the classes before him, and his 
thoughts were maturing into definite form on the great problem 
of the needs of higher education in America. In the course of 
the five active years of his professorship his observations led to 
certain beliefs, and his beliefs matured into convictions. Years 
before Cornell University was founded, he had wrought out, in- 
to something like definite form, the plan of a great university, 
which he thought ought to be established and developed in the 
centre of the Empire State.* Returning to New York in 1863, 

* At the inauguration of President White, Mr. George William Curds used these 
words : "My friends, it is now just about ten years since I was in the city of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, the seat of the University of Michigan, and what that university is you may 
gather from this fact that when the alumni of the greatest and oldest university of this 
country met to celebrate their anniversary three or four years ago, in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, one of their own number, himself a professor and the son of a professor in 
Harvard, did not hesitate to say that the University of Michigan most fully satisfied the 
needs of an American university. I was in that city, and I sat at night talking with my 
friend, a New York scholar, Professor of History in that institution, and one of the men 
who have given that institution its great place in this country. There, in the warmth and 
confidence of his friendship, he unfolded to me his idea of the great work that should be 
done in the great State of New York. ' Surely,' he said, ' in the greatest State there 
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Mr. White was elected to the State Senate, was made chairman 
of the Committee on Education, and in this new sphere was 
brought into contact with Ezra Cornell, the senator from the 
Ithaca district. Each was the counterpart of the other. The 
one was ready to found a great university, the other was ready 
to mould it in accordance with the ideas which they both enter- 
tained. The speech of Mr. White on the Charter of the Uni- 
versity, his Report on the Plan of Organization, his Inaugural 
Address as President of the University, his first Announcement 
of the Courses of Instruction, and his first Report after the uni- 
versity had been opened, all breathed the same idea and the 
same purpose. 

What was that idea ? It was a very confident belief that 
higher education could never meet the requirements of this 
century, unless it put itself, far more perfectly than had hith- 
erto been done, into accord with the feelings, the aspirations, the 
needs, and the demands of the present civilization. The in- 
coming of political equality and the revolution of the inventions 
had resulted in what may be called the industrial age, and 
had brought new demands that could not be ignored. These 
changes, amounting to nothing less than complete transforma- 
tion of the conditions of society, must be recognized and 
accepted. The new power was with the masses of the people; 
and here, as never before, an effort needed to be made to plant 
university instruction upon the necessities, the feelings, and the 
aspirations of the whole people. Here, as never before, educa- 
tion was to be made an outgrowth of these needs and aspira- 
tions. Here the belief was held that to limit higher education 
to the classical methods of the fathers would be to limit it to 
what had come to be regarded as a choice and delicate plant 
that was outside the thoughts of nine-tenths of the whole popu- 
lation, and that was tending, as statistics showed, to be regarded 

should be the greatest of universities ; in Central New York there should arise a univer- 
sity which, by the amplitude of its endowment, and by the whole scope of its intended 
sphere, by the character of the studies in the whole scope of its curriculum, should satisfy 
the wants of the hour More than that,' he said, 'it should begin at the beginning. It 
should take hold of the chief interest of the country, which is agriculture; then it should 
rise— step by step— grade by grade— until it fulfilled the highest ideal of what a university 
should be.' Until the hour was late this young scholar dreamed aloud to me these dreams; 
and at the close, at our parting, our consolation was that we lived in a country that 
was open to every generous idea, and that his dream one day might be realized was still a 
possibility." — Proceedings at the Inauguration, October 27th, 1868, page 53. 
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more and more as an exotic, no longer thought essential even 
by some of the learned professions. It took the ground that 
the university of the Nineteenth Century could be fully devel- 
oped only by recognizing the needs and the methods of the 
Nineteenth Century, and that, while classical and literary studies 
were not to be neglected, but on the contrary were to be con- 
tinued and developed as never before, they could no longer lay 
claim to be the whole field and scope of higher education. In 
short, all through the discussions of those formative days of 
Cornell University the idea ran like a thread of light that the 
new university must rest upon a broader foundation, must 
awaken the instincts of classes that had long stood aloof, must 
recognize the necessities not only of all the professions, but of 
all the industrial vocations, and that when this was done fully 
and honestly and boldly, the classes that had hitherto stood 
indifferent to the universities, or stood sullenly apart from 
them, would rally to their support, and would not only tolerate, 
but would rejoice in the development even of those studies 
which they regarded as most unpractical. 

And how nobly has this prediction been fulfilled ! When it 
became certain that the new university at Ithaca recognized all 
these interests, and was to thrust its roots deep down into the 
public needs for its life and its scope, then it was that men 
like John McGraw, and Hiram Sibley, and Henry W. Sage, to 
say nothing of Ezra Cornell, not one of whom had ever received 
a collegiate education, gathered around the university with their 
hearty sympathy and their munificent support. 

This fundamental idea carried with it certain correlative 
beliefs. One of them was that the kind of literary training and 
finish that was good for the lawyer and the physician could not 
be bad for the student of the natural and applied sciences. It 
was held that after the technical requirements are completely 
satisfied, there is a distinct advantage in the admission of tech- 
nical students to the classes pursuing studies in history and 
literature, and vice versa that classical and literary students are 
profited in a similar way by being introduced to the enormous 
significance of the modern industrial world. The idea was 
identical with that which is now everywhere making itself felt 
in England, and that within the last few years has established a 
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department of Mechanic Arts essentially similar to our own at 
the old English University of Cambridge. 

Another idea that was embedded in the foundations of this 
university was the co-equal education of women. At the very 
first the Founder and the President both put themselves dis- 
tinctly before the public as favoring the admission of women to 
all the privileges of the university, as soon as the needed build- 
ing for their accommodation could be provided. The friends 
of the measure had not long to wait, thanks to the appreciative 
generosity of one of the Board of Trustees. Sage College was 
built and endowed as the fruit of this purpose ; and the trustees 
in accepting the gift put upon lasting record the two-fold 
declaration inscribed on its corner-stone: 'This Building with 
its Endowment is the Gift of Henry W. Sage"; and "In 
return for this gift, the Cornell University is pledged to provide 
and forever maintain facilities for the Education of Women as 
broadly as for Men." 

Another correlative idea was that the university was to have 
the same catholic breadth in matters of religion. It was to 
offer its advantages with an equal hand to all classes of the 
people, irrespective of profession or creed. Accordingly, it 
could be a Christian university only in the same sense that this 
is a Christian State and this a Christian Nation. Like the 
country at large, it could enforce no religious doctrine, it could 
exclude no person because of any belief or of any unbelief. 
The charter provided that " at no time shall a majority of the 
Board of Trustees be of one religious sect or of no religious 
sect," a declaration which must be understood to imply that, 
while the university cannot be identified with or under the con- 
trol of any one religious denomination, it must, nevertheless, 
always be on the side of Christianity as apposed to irreligion 
and unbelief. 

And thus it was that, in the most comprehensive sense of the 
term, Cornell University planted itself upon the broad basis of 
popular wants and aspirations. 

But it is time that I should turn to the other method by 
which the needs of the new conditions were met. 

It was two years after the opening of Cornell University that 
President Eliot entered upon his administration at Harvard. 
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Soon after the report of Mr. White on the plan of organization 
at Cornell, Mr. Eliot's articles in the Atlantic Monthly showed 
that he, too, was fully alive to the new demands imposed by 
the new civilization — that " the university of the Nineteenth 
Century must be developed out of the needs of the Nineteenth 
Century." But while he felt the same necessities that had 'been 
so keenly felt at Ann Arbor and at Ithaca, his belief was that 
the new demands were to be satisfied in another way. He 
deprecated the simultaneous carrying on of different courses of 
instruction within' the same institution, and even went so far as 
to declare that " while the practical spirit and the literary or 
scholastic spirit are both good, they are incompatible within 
the same walls.'' 

But while he distrusted the methods that had been adopted 
in Michigan and in New York, his articles do not make it 
apparant that he had yet reached any clearly-defined belief as 
to the way in which the new demands were to be satisfied. 
It was not long after the publication of his articles on the 
New Education that he became President of Harvard Univer- 
sity; and it ^oon became evident that the policy of the new 
administration would be a large extension of that system of 
elective studies which had already in the administration of 
President Hill become one of the distinctive features of the 
university. Courses of study were to be multiplied, and the 
liberties of students were to be extended as far and as rapidly 
as the resources of the university and the preparation of the 
student would safely permit. Though Latin and Greek were 
still rigidly required for admission to the university, and for no 
small part of the college curriculum, yet there was an unmis- 
takable purpose to extend the freedom of elections nearer and 
nearer to the time of admission to the university. The theory 
evidently was that although the student, at the time of his 
beginning to prepare for college, is not sufficiently mature to 
know how his tastes and aptitudes will ultimately be developed, 
he is likely to know at some time not very'long after his admis- 
sion to the university. It was held that if that period could be 
ascertained^ it should be fixed upon as the point at which the 
privilege of election should begin. The Harvard authorities 
said that the boy ought not to be allowed to elect before he has 
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arrived at the proper maturity ; but when he reaches that 
maturity he should be allowed the same liberty of choice in 
studies that we give him in the choice of other things. In civil 
life we hold him in pupilage and under restraint until he reaches 
the years of his majority. We then give him his liberty, sim- 
ply holding him to accountability in regard to the way in which 
he uses it. So should it be in education. 

At first thought this seemed to accord with the prevailing 
methods in those countries where the science of education has 
been studied with most care and has been most fully developed. 
In Germany, where educational theories and methods have 
been most successfully studied, and where education, as no- 
where else within the last quarter of a century, has shown what 
it can do for a country and a people, this principle seemed to 
have been universally adopted. The pupil is there kept to a 
rigid course of study until the end of his career at the gymna- 
sium, or real-school. But when he enters upon his studies at 
the university his liberty of choice becomes absolute. Thus 
we see that the new methods at Harvard appeared to be in 
general accord with the best experience of the Old World. 
Practically, students were for the first time in the history of 
Harvard offered something like the real freedom of a true 
university system. This freedom has been appreciated by the 
American public ; for a long advance has been made in the 
direction of its unmistakable desires. It is for this reason that 
the administration of President Eliot must be regarded as form- 
ing an important epoch in the development of higher education 
in America. 

There was one point, however, at which the method adopted 
at Harvard was open to very serious question. All its plans 
rested upon the theory that the student ought in no case to be 
allowed to choose his studies until he has arrived at substantial 
maturity of judgment. The Harvard method therefore differed 
radically from the German method. The long experience in 
educational matters of the German people has led them to 
see and to admit that, while it is unquestionably true that 
unrestrained freedom of choice by immature minds is to be 
deplored, there is still another truth that must not be over- 
looked. There are varieties of gifts, call them, if you will, 
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fundamental differences, that make it impossible to train suc- 
cessfully all of a group of boys to the same standard. These 
differences are partly matters of sheer ability, and partly matters, 
of taste ; for if a boy has so great an aversion to a given study 
that he can never be brought to apply himself to it with some 
measure of fondness, he is as sure not to succeed in it as he 
would be if 'he were lacking the requisite mental capacity. 
Neither Macaulay nor Prescott ever learned the mathematics 
of their university course, and when we read that rather than 
learn them, either of those distinguished scholars would have 
abandoned his university career, we need not inquire whether 
the inability was in the intellect, or in the fancy, or even in 
the will Another student has a similar aversion or inaptitude 
— call it what you will — for Greek. The question in regard to 
him ceases to be whether the study of Greek is the best dis- 
cipline to which his mind can be subjected. It is a query of 
altogether another nature. It is nothing more nor less than 
this : Shall he take Greek or shall he take nothing ? This was 
the alternative which the old college course presented, and it 
was in .answer to it that hundreds of boys the country over 
said, " If that is the option, then I will take nothing." It was 
that answer that reduced the proportion of students in our 
colleges and led to the establishment of the scientific courses, 
just as, a hundred and fifty years before, similar circumstances 
led to the establishment of the real-schools of Germany. This 
great fact the Harvard plan entirely failed to recognize. 

Now, looked at from this point of view, the establishment of 
co-ordinate courses of study is seen to have a rational justifica- 
tion. Let us avoid the liability of misunderstanding. The 
question with an individual student may be whether the class- 
ical education is intrinsically better than the scientific education. 
But such can never be a question with a university. The 
scholar may ask himself whether for him it is better to 
study to be an engineer or to be a lawyer. But it is not the 
business of a university to say that either of these professions is 
higher than the other.' It is simply its duty to furnish the best 
attainable education for both — in short, the argument is identi- 
cal with that which justifies the existence of technical schools. 
It is the demand on the part of an intelligent public. 
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But this demand was not generally heeded by the older 
colleges. Even Harvard, which has taught so much and 
learned so much, is at best following longo intervallo, for it is 
only within the last year that she has begun to listen to the 
inquiry whether after all there may not be some place under 
her broad roof for those who have not had the preliminary 
training of the grandfathers. She is listening, I said, and that 
is much ; for, as the French say, whoever listens is about to 
surrender. 

Thus we are brought, logically as well as historically, to the 
plan of organization which has been wrought out on similar 
lines of development in the old world and in the new. This is 
the lesson brought to us : As the students, under the best sys- 
tem in the old world, have the option of taking either the 
classical course of the gymnasium or the scientific course of the 
real-school before going to the university, there to have their 
complete liberty of choice, so at length, in at least a few of the 
schools of America, students are now admitted to a kindred 
opportunity of choice, first at the beginning of preparation, then 
after the period of disciplinary training is past, and when the 
period of technical or professional endeavor is to begin. 

Thus in different methods, but with the same end in view, 
these two classes of efforts have endeavored to satisfy the new 
demands of the hour. It is not necessary to assert that these 
several endeavors have fulfilled all the expectations that were 
entertained concerning them. It is enough to say in their justi- 
fication that, far more completely than was ever done before, 
they have accomplished the two great ends of an educational 
system. While they have offered opportunities to a much larger 
variety of tastes and aspirations, they have also provided, by 
means of a generous supply of elective courses, and consequently 
a possible concentration of the student's energies, an encourage- 
ment for a measure of advanced work that never had been 
possible in this country before. 

It was not until after 1870 that really advanced studies in 
philosophy, in philology, in biology, in physics, in history, or in 
any of the great realms of modern thought, could possibly be 
carried on in any of the American universities. The pupil had 
everywhere either to content himself with a smattering of a 
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vast number of things without very much of any one thing ; or 
he was obliged to seek instructions in a foreign land. Up to 
this time everybody in college had been taught as much as 
anybody. But now specialization became possible, and the 
pupil for the first time was able to gain that advanced in- 
struction which would fit him more perfectly for the active 
duties of life. 

The seminary method of instruction, identical in spirit and 
substantially identical in form with that which has done so 
much for scholarship in Germany, was introduced into the 
University of Michigan in the collegiate year of 1869-70; and 
the success of that method of university work is revealed in the 
papers published during the past year by the American His- 
torical Association. When, a few years later, Johns Hopkins 
University was opened, it not only entered heartily into the 
spirit of the New Education, but it planted itself upon the belief 
that the time had at length come for the establishment of a 
university in America where work could be carried on with a 
freedom and breadth and thoroughness characteristic of the 
most renowned institutions of the old world. The masterly 
skill with which this great work has been organized and the 
triumphant success of the endeavor have been amply attested 
by the published contributions of the university to literature 
and science, and have been heartily acknowledged wherever 
scholarship is respected. 

Meanwhile the opposition to the new and advanced methods 
has been gradually . giving way. For some years the outcry 
was long and loud. Educational conservatism did not fail to 
prove that the American College was the only institution 
adapted to the American People, just as Lardner had proved 
that the sailing vessel was the only ship that could ever cross 
the Atlantic. It is related that the first steamer that passed from 
Liverpool to New York brought a copy of Lardner's famous 
proof that such a passage could never be made. In a similar 
spirit of confident assurance the New Education is making its 
triumphant way, and with no little interest is watching whether 
the old ships will finally decide to put boilers in their hulls, or 
whether they will content themselves with maintaining the 
venerable respectability of the sailing craft. 
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I intimated that in my judgment the New Education should 
allow some freedom of choice at the time of beginning prepara- 
tion for the university, and a greater freedom when the student 
shall have arrived at the period of mature discretion. The first 
of the two great conditions has already been amply complied 
with in the organization of Cornell University. The second 
condition may y.et, in my judgment, be more completely devel- 
oped with advantage. If I am right in my interpretation of 
the history of educational forces and tendencies, it is our duty 
now to seek for that middle line which ought to separate the 
period of necessary training from that period of maturity, the 
development of which is dependent on a more absolute free- 
dom. 

And here let it be said that the history of education is, in 
many ways, analagous to the history of civil freedom. As we 
hold that in the affairs of everyday life and comfort there can 
never be the highest individual development without the exist- 
ence of that freedom which inspires all the energies of our 
natures, so in the development of our intellectual growth the 
highest success can never be attained without something of that 
freedom which is the necessary condition of the enthusiasm that 
is always essential to its fullest attainment. Meanwhile, it must 
never be forgotten that the possibilities of the greatest success 
always carry with them the possibilities of feebleness and fail- 
ure. The one is always the counterpart of the other. Is it not 
quite possible that there is more of crime and more waste of 
energy in a land of freedom than in a land of oppression ? But 
of far greater importance is the other fact that there is immeas- 
urably more of devotion to the higher interests of individual 
and social development. Herein indeed lies the chief advant- 
age of freedom. It is not that there is less of crime under its 
influence, or less of waste, for there is certainly the possibility 
of even more, but it is that there is offered immeasurably more 
of incentive to the highest degree of attainment. And hence 
it is that in the history of education the very highest results 
have never been reached excepting under systems that have 
given the largest liberties of choice. Hence it is that, although 
there has been much of good teaching, there have been until 
within the last generation, no schools in America where such 
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scholars could be made as were yearly sent out from the uni- 
versities of the old world. 

But through the introduction of new methods a rapid change 
is now taking place. At several of the great educational insti- 
tutions of the country the conditions of the highest success 
have at length been recognized and introduced. It may now 
be said, as it might not have been said a generation ago, that 
there are a few points in the country where education is carried 
on in a spirit and with a success which wo'uld not suffer froim a 
comparison with what is done on the other side of the Atlantic. 

If, then, it is certain, as I hold it to be, that the best and 
highest results are only to be attained through liberty of choice, 
that is to say, through the recognition and encouragement of 
elective work, the only question of a practical nature is in 
regard to the time when such elective work should begin. 
■Ought it to begin at the beginning of the university course, 
at the beginning of the second year, at the beginning of the 
third, or at the beginning of the fourth; or ought certain studies 
to be prescribed throughout the whole of the course, and all 
the others to be elective ? 

Undoubtedly, if our primary and secondary schools were all 
they ought to be, the period of transition would be at the time 
of passing from the high school to the university. But will any 
©roe claim that the high schools are doing all that ought to be 
done of a disciplinary nature ? Are the boys and girls at the 
time of leaving the high school quite ready for the full freedom 
of absolute choice ? This, I think, can hardly be main- 
tained. A fair interpretation of the experience of the old 
woirld and the development of the new would seem to point to 
the end of the second year as the period when the disciplinary 
work may safely be brought to an end and when complete 
liberty of choice for development in special directions ought to 
be begiimn. All courses after that time, except for technical and 
professional work, should be opened to perfect freedom of 
election. 

But there are other questions of importance that confront us. 
Our development must be directed not only by the experience 
of the past, but also by the suggestions and requirements of our 
charter. We are commissioned to carry out, not simply the 
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lessons of experience, not simply even the 'great purposes of 
this State in giving us our charter, but also the behests of the 
federal government which endowed the university with the fund 
on which its prosperity so largely rests. 

As I examine these provisions I find certain clearly defined 
purposes. The federal law has at once a definiteness and com- 
prehensiveness that are worthy of great admiration. Embed- 
ded in that fundamental law is the mandate that "The leading 
object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in such manner as the Legislatures of the States may 
respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions of life." If we examine these pregnant words 
and analyze their meaning, we find clearly expressed the follow- 
ing great purposes : First, the leading object of the university 
shall be to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. Second, that these studies 
shall include military tactics. Third, that they shall not exclude 
other scientific and classical studies. Fourth, that this work 
shall be done in such a manner as the Legislature of the State 
shall prescribe. Fifth, that the education thus provided is to 
be both liberal and practical ; and, Sixth, that all is to be done 
for the purpose of educating the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life. 

Surely nothing could be broader and more catholic than the 
noble intent here set forth. While the first object is to provide 
education relating to agriculture and the mechanic arts, care is 
taken not to limit the purpose of the act to this object alone. 
On the contrary, the law lays upon us its stern commands not 
to exclude "other scientific and classical studies." Nay, further, 
the Legislature is commanded to make its provisions in order 
that " The kind of education may be liberal as well as practical, 
and that it may furnish education in the several pursuits and 
professions in life." We must then furnish education in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. We must furnish scientific 
and classical education. We must furnish education in the 
various pursuits and professions of life. Such is the mandate 
of the general government. 
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Now turning to the Charter of the University for the purpose 
of learning how the State has fulfilled the requirements laid 
upon it by the terms of the grant, we find even a broader 
liberality than that expressed in .the language of the federal 
law. Not only is the lofty purpose of the original act 
reiterated, but also, as if to take away every possibility of 
doubt as to the comprehensiveness of the plan, it is further 
stated that " such other branches of science and knowledge 
may be embraced in the plan of instruction and investigation 
as the trustees may deem useful and proper." It is therefore 
but a fair interpretation of the law to say that after suitable 
provision has been made for agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
our duty will not have been completed until provision has also 
been made for liberal studies in science, in letters, in philosophy, 
in all the various pursuits and professions of life. 

Up to the present time the university has very properly laid 
great stress upon the first requirements of the federal law and 
its charter. This was clearly an obligation resting upon the 
university authorities. How well those authorities have fulfilled 
this trust I need not in this presence declare. No one can visit 
the farm, and the museums, and the laboratories, and the 
class-rooms, that have been provided for students in these vari- 
ous branches, without seeing with what fullness the trustees 
have met these requirements. It was not possible in the first 
years of the life of the university to provide for all the needs of 
the several departments with an equally liberal hand. But, 
thanks to the careful investments, and the wise management, 
and the large liberality of the trustees, the resources of the 
university have been greatly amplified ; and now the question 
suggests itself whether the time is not at hand, now that the 
industrial departments are so fully equipped, when the other 
purposes of the organic law of the university may also be more 
perfectly carried out. 

As I look at the possibilities of enlarging the scope and the 
influence of the university in the near future, I think of many 
directions in which such advancement is called for. But there 
are three directions in which I wish very briefly to turn your 
attention : 

The first is to a larger provision for the education of teachers. 
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I shall not weary you with any speculations in regard to the 
importance of the teacher's profession ; nor is it necessary to 
dwell on the fact that the teacher's vocation is one that is pecu- 
liarly open to the industrial classes. But there is a single con- 
sideration of more especial interest, to which I would briefly 
allude. It is the fact that, everywhere, higher education, to be 
successful, must rest on the basis of good secondary schools. 
It is our duty always to remember, though sometimes the fact 
is lost sight of, that the gold of the Indies cannot make a great 
and successful university unless there are good preparatory 
schools for the supply of well-trained students. Coupled with 
this is the further truth that there cannot be well-trained pupils 
without very carefully trained teachers. There is doubtless 
much poor teaching in our colleges and universities, but there is 
probably much less of it than in our secondary schools. In the 
colleges of our land there are hundreds of professors whose 
thoroughness and skill, considering the great disadvantages 
under which they labor, would compare favorably with what 
one would see in England, in France, or even in Germany. 
But where in all our broad land are the secondary schools that 
will do so much for a boy between ten and sixteen years of age 
as is done in hundreds of the schools in continental Europe? 

The remedy for this evil is, in my judgment, twofold. The 
universities must furnish teachers that are not, indeed, required 
to teach everything, but are capable of teaching what they 
teach with greater enthusiasm and thoroughness and success. 
They must also be men and women trained in the art of giving 
instruction. And these two general principles afford the key to 
the remedy. 

First, we should furnish more ample instruction in those 
branches that are most in demand in superintendents and prin- 
cipals of the secondary schools. These studies are pre- 
eminently the mathematics and the classical languages. In all 
mathematical studies our equipment at this university is ample 
and strong. But the same cannot be said of our outfit for 
studies in the classics. It is not enough to say, what may 
truthfully be said, that the instruction is excellent, and that all 
is given that is asked for. The great fact remains that students 
wishing to fit themselves especially for the teacher's profession 
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will seek those colleges where there is the most abundant 
instruction in those things which they wish to learn. No col- 
lege or university, therefore, can ever be very strong with the 
great profession of teachers unless it is strong in the branches 
to which the teachers attach the greatest importance. It is 
only by making the classical department strong that any college 
or university can have great strength with the intermediate 
schools. 

The other method of strengthening our relations with the 
schools is through a professor of the science and art of teaching. 
Several of the prominent universities in our country have 
recently appreciated this necessity and have appointed such 
professors. Beneficial results have everywhere ensued ; and it 
is quite worthy of our thought whether in the near future such 
an addition to our teaching force is not loudly called for. 

The second method to which I alluded is through the great 
profession of the law. There is perhaps no other one of the 
learned professions that attracts to it so much of the talent of the 
country; certainly there is no one that has so large an influence 
in framing and executing our laws, and consequently there is no 
one in which there is greater necessity for careful and compre- 
hensive training. When we think how much of our legislation, 
for good or for bad, how much of the administration of our 
laws, how much of the government of our cities, how much 
even of the defence of our lives and property is dependent 
upon this profession, we cannot fail to admit that the better 
education of lawyers is one of the prominent needs of the day. 

This is a necessity, moreover, that is coming to be very 
generally recognized. As society becomes more mature the 
relations of its members become more complicated and the 
legal intricacies of dispute become more difficult. It naturally 
follows that with these advancing complications there is a cor- 
responding advance in the requirements for admission to the 
ranks of the'legal profession. In a primitive society, like that, 
for example, of 'Virginia in the days of Patrick Henry, a study 
of the law for a few weeks was deemed a sufficient qualification 
for admission to the bar; but at the present time, especially in 
the older States, where commercial and social and legal 
regulations have become more highly organized and in- 
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volved, the terms of admission to practice in the profession 
are correspondingly exacting. Not only has the time of 
required study in the State of New York been extended 
to three years, but the National Bar Association has also taken 
pains distinctly to recommend by resolution to all aspirants 
for honorable place in the profession that at least the larger 
part of their professional studies be carried on in a school 
organized for the purpose of giving systematic instruction. 
Such a course, though at one time regarded somewhat generally 
as of very doubtful utility, is now recommended almost univer- 
sally by the most enlightened members of the profession. It 
has been under this advance of public opinion that law schools 
have multiplied in number, and that some of the best of them 
have recently been greatly improved. 

But a great law school has its peculiar necessities. It must 
be situated in connection with a great library, must have inti- 
mate relations with other branches o'f learning — in short, must 
have its abode in a great university. Its students must have 
opportunities for the study of history and such other branches 
as are of allied significance. It is not enough simply that a few 
lecturers should group themselves together and teach certain 
technical details of the profession ; it is needful, rather, that if 
the men of our coming generations are to grapple with the 
great legal questions of the day, they have their intelligence 
broadened, their judgment developed, and their knowledge 
amplified. Nothing short of this will answer the demand of 
the times, and these advantages cannot well be furnished else- 
where than at the universities. For such facilities Cornell 
University offers peculiar advantages. The instruction in his- 
tory, in political economy, and in the various subjects of 
political science, is already given in considerable abundance. 
For the present our buildings would be ample for the accom- 
modation of very considerable classes, and it is a question 
which may well be considered whether the time is not near at 
hand when such a department should be added"to those already 
in the university. 

No institution of higher learning can be regarded as com- 
plete without a school of medicine ; but the requirements of a 
medical school are more numerous, and cannot be supplied 
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without an expenditure, which this university is not at present 
in a condition to undertake. 

But there are cognate branches of study which are quite 
within our sphere. Already a valuable course in science, 
preparatory to the medical profession, has been organized and 
is regularly given. There is still further opportunity to estab- 
lish a department allied with medicine that would be of great 
use to the people of this State. I mean a school of pharmacy. 
A recent law has recognized the importance of such schools by 
requiring that every practicing apothecary shall have taken a 
course of instruction. The facilities here for such a course are 
ample and excellent. Our laboratories and the number of 
our teachers invite the immediate consideration of the subject, 
and I believe it would be found that a very large benefit to the 
people would be the result. 

I conceive that it is only in these ways and in this spirit that 
we can fulfill the noble though oft misquoted saying of him 
whose name the university bears, as expressed in that declara- 
tion which is the motto of the seal I have accepted and which 
is stamped upon every diploma : " I would found an institution 
where any person can find instruction in any study." 

But I must relieve your patience. I cannot, however, close 
what I have to say without giving expression to the painful 
sense of solicitude with which I assume the duties that have 
been placed upon me. As I wander about these grounds, as I 
think how, within the past short score of years, this matchless 
site has been crowned with noble structures, as I contemplate 
how libraries and museums and laboratories have arisen " as if 
from an enchanter's magic wand," more in number than have 
ever before in America, perhaps ever before anywhere, been 
built up within the administration of a single university 
president, I am weighed down with the sense of the obliga- 
tions which all these possibilities and promises suggest. But 
the spirit which I have everywhere met would seem to be 
enough to inspire the faintest heart with some feeling of hope, 
if not almost of confidence and cheer. And so in my hopeful 
moments I try to forecast the future. I see in imagination 
these courses of study perfected and extended ; I contemplate 
new departments added and developed; I behold museums 
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and laboratories established and amplified ; and, as the crown- 
ing glory of all, I behold a great library arising to fulfill the 
provisions of a noble and unthwarted purpose. As I picture all 
these provisions, shedding their influence for good or for evil 
over the future generations of this State, and as I think of all 
their possibilities and promises, and see them in imagination 
crowning these beautiful hills, I reverently pray to God that all 
the fruits of wisdom and benevolence may be vouchsafed to 
the people of this State, and that all our efforts may be sancti- 
fied to the building up of noble men and women, and the 
universal furtherance of all good learning, and of every form of 
Christian civilization. 



At the close of the address of President Adams a selection 
of music was rendered by the orchestra, after which the Apos- 
tolic Benediction was pronounced by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Huntington. 



THE PRESIDENT'S RECEPTION. 



The exercises of the day were brought to an end with the 
reception given by President and Mrs. Adams in Armory 
Hall. The music was by the Fifty-fourth Regiment Band of 
Rochester. At about 8 o'clock the guests began to assemble, 
and from that time onward until a late hour the floor was 
thronged with people. At the east end of the hall a carpet had 
been laid and upholstery had been so arranged as to make this 
■corner a miniature drawing-room. In the background, sur- 
rounded by flowers and evergreens, were the portraits of /the 
founder, of Senator Morrill, of the Hon. Hiram Sibley, and of 
President White. The floor was covered with crash and the 
walls were draped with flags, portraits, and other appropriate 
•emblems. The time, until supper, at about 10 o'clock, was 
taken up in general hand-shaking and promenading, the band 
furnishing excellent music. Soon after ten the dancing com- 
menced, and from that time until after midnight the floor was 
filled with merry dancers. The number present was about 
seven hundred, and included nearly all the trustees and mem- 
bers of the faculty. 



THE END. 
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